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Faith 


GOD speaks; man responds. But man is not forced to respond. He 
can respond to the world instead; as if it were the only reality, asi 
if it were his supreme value. He can respond to himself; as if his: 
own ego were the central, focal frame of reference, the sun whicll 
lights up and gives value to every other thing in his life. And yet 
a man is human, real, alive, only to the extent that he responds first: 
and foremost, above and through all other things to God who speaks: 
to him personally, calls him by name, loves him, and by His love 
creates and sustains him in being, and leads him unerringly ta 
human fulfillment, divine union, vision, beatitude. 

How can fallen man respond to the infinitely perfect love of 
God, the devastating demands of God? There is only one being wha 
can respond adequately to God the Father’s love — and that is the 
Word, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, Who from all 
eternity sings His canticle of love in the bosom of the Godhead] 

But the Word was made flesh. All right then: here is the single 
instance in the history of humanity when one man was caught up 
fully into the divine life — one Man in Whom there was absolutely 
nothing to impede or trammel His total, immediate, and irrevocable 
response to God. The natural human creature in Him was takem 
up fully into the divine Son. Thus, in one instance humanity hadj 
so to speak, arrived: had passed into the life of Christ. 

But the life of this one Man, this God-Man, has been prolonged 
and extended. This is mysteriously and wondrously achieved by His 
Mystical Body. So if we want to respond to God the Father Who 
loves us, the first thing we have to do is get into the Mystical Body, 
into Christ, share His divine life, and utter His Word — the per- 
fect response. . 

The “getting in” bit is done, as St. Thomas Aquinas says, by faith 
and the sacraments. And then the whole divinizing process (trans- 
formation into Christ, putting on His mind, coming to think like 
Him, love like Him, and act like Him) which must follow is the 
development of faith. 
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Primacy of Faith 


| That is why Scripture says that we cannot even begin to approach 
}s0d except by faith; we are children of God by faith; the just man 
lives by faith. 
| And that is why our Lord insisted above all other things on faith, 
pn knowing Him. The crime of the Jews was not that He was 
nloved but unknown: “He came unto His own and they did not 
now Him.” He wept over Jerusalem because “they did not know 
the things that pertained to their peace.” Jesus refused to work 
niracles in His favorite town “because there was no faith there.” 
he one question Christ wanted answered was the one He asked 
t Caesarea Philippi: “What think ye of Christ?” And toward the 
ond of His life He said: “I no longer call you servants but friends.” 
y? Because whatever He has heard His Father say in the secrecy 
of the Godhead He has shared with His followers. This is what it 
means to live by faith: to be clued in by Christ, to be led right 
nto the heart of Trinitarian life — the family life of God, and share 
he’ Son’s secret knowledge of the Father. “And this is eternal life: 
hat you may know God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” 


at Is Faith? 


The act of faith, according to St. Thomas, “is an act of the 
ntellect assenting to the divine truth at the command of the will 
sy the grace of God.” While grace is a formal participation — 
xeated but real —in the divine nature, faith is a participation in 
he divine life considered as divine knowledge. It is, says St. 
homas, “a light divinely infused in the mind of man, a certain 
mprint of the First Truth.” It is a constant aptitude to know God 
is He knows Himself, to receive — according to the limited measure 
f created grace, it is true — but really to receive the light from 
he dazzling Sun that is God Himself. It is the sight of the super- 
ratural life. 

The act of the virtue of faith is, above all, a supernatural act 
hat goes far beyond the ordinary and limited field of the activity 
f the intellect; it reaches out to God Himself, to whom it adheres 
nd makes the intellect and the whole being of man adhere in an 
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attitude of self-oblivious, adoring assent. By an act of faith, the: 
soul is borne into “a direct exchange, an intimate union with the: 
interior word of God. . . . And as that interior Word not only; 
existed at the time of the manifestation of the exterior Word, but 
subsists, in that it is the eternal word of God, in an eterna! present,. 
it lifts up our mind to a participation in His supernatural truth 
and life and makes it rest there” (Scheeben, Dogmatik I, 40, n. 681). 
This contact with the Deity itself gives to the human person, in the: 
words of St. Paul, “the substance of things to be hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things that are not seen” (Hebr. 2:1). It makes things real. 
It makes us real; keeping us, as it does, in touch with ultimate 
reality, enabling us to view things as they really are (“things de- 
ceive us by being more real than they seem” — Chesterton), giving: 
us a veritable “possession of God, obscurely.” 

The act of faith is that which makes us adhere to the inner truth 
of revelation, to the divine reality itself revealed in human languages 

St. John of the Cross is so emphatic about faith giving us God 
Himself. Beneath “the silvered surfaces” of the articles of faith, he 
says there is the “gold of its substance.” By this means alone, faith, 
God reveals Himself. 
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Freedom 


We must be careful not to develop a false faith — the kind that 
is easily preached and learned; the kind that kills liberty, initiative: 
and creativity. True faith enlists the vital forces of the human spirit 
in a judgment of values, a revitalization of self, and a proof of 
liberty. Faith does not adhere blindly to any formula. It opens itself 
to a presence. The complex system of dogmas, precepts, and rules 
that man imposes upon himself, is meant to be used for the sake 
of transcendence and self-forgetful adoration. If a man lacks the 
courage or the intelligence to do this, if he refuses to transcend 
the system and the symbol, he is reciting formulas and making ges: 
tures, but he remains at the level of superstition and never reaches 
the higher, nobler plane of religion. 

If he slothfully and smugly accepts the creed with no intelligent 
personal recreation of it in terms of his own unique and existential 
self, it is doubtful if he has faith at all; certainly not enough by 
which to live. | 
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_ The man of faith does not sacrifice his freedom. He enters into 
faith through a system; he espouses the system and becomes part 
of it. But as soon as his faith becomes functional; that is, as soon 
as he prays and communicates with God, the system no longer 
dominates him; in fact, it is he who enlivens the system by opening 
himself to grace. His religious experience, intimate and incom- 
imunicable, though dependent on communal norms, is conceptu- 
alized in doctrine and embodied in ritual. The whole mechanism 
of rules and obligations is only a means, an indispensable one. But 
sonce its end has been attained the person is set free; he is ruled 
sand governed by love alone. It was to such a faithful, liberated man 
that St. Augustine said: “Love God and do what you will.” St. John 
of the Cross, too, has plenty to say about this state of soul. But the 
|pragmatists, the authoritarians, and the timid are very nervous 
tabout this sort of thing. They are wary of escapades outside the 
network of rules. To transcend the instruments of mediation seems 
ito them to be a breach of religious loyalty. The opposite is true: we 
respect an instrument insofar as we use it properly; not idolize it. 
_It is possible for us to impede and restrain man’s worship of God 
lin faith if we become more devoted to the system than to what it 
srepresents or seeks to achieve. We must not loiter with an abstrac- 
‘tion when we are after an essential value. We must not be unduly 
‘concerned with a theology of the things of God when we are bound 
tto be concerned with the theology of God. 
Now we can understand how faith cannot be an object of 
tpropaganda, of inheritance, or of personal possession. It does not 
spring forth made to order, nor is it born through imitation, nor 
ill it endure merely through habit. 


| A Personal Encounter 


We must be very careful, too, about depersonalizing the whole 
concept of faith. Sometimes we try to be so neat and tidy in our 
explanation of faith that we smother its essentially personal ele- 
ent with abstractions. This has been done often enough; and the 
results have been disastrous. 

Theology teaches that the primary object of faith is God in His 
Deity, in His own nature, in His intimate life, as He is in Himself. 
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According to St. John of the Cross, we believe by faith the very 
object that God sees, and which we ourselves will see in heavenly 
beatitude. 

St. Bonaventure’s definition of faith saves us from the abstract: — 
“it is the habit of mind whereby we are drawn and captivated into 
the following of Christ.” We do not believe in a creed; we believe 
through a creed in a Person. The ultimate object of our faith is 
always a personal encounter with a living God. This will always 
involve a unique kind of adventure and exploration. The articles of 
faith, therefore, are not meant to arrest our vision but to direct it. 
Dogmas are merely the intellectual means required for this final 
act of communion; and this communion is affected in secret be- 
tween human freedom and the freedom of God. 

So faith means much more than simply assimilating a theory, 
reciting a history or tying together a number of syllogisms. With- 
out the creation — personal, free, and deliberate — of a world of 
mystical values, there can exist a systematic and conventional 
pseudo-faith; but there will be no vital faith, that which touches 
God in His Person from out of the fumbling formulas of man’s 
search. 

Faith, though rooted in the intellect and oriented toward knowl- 
edge of God, is a response of the whole man; not just an activity 
of his isolated intellect. In fact the most intimate, experiential 
knowledge of God is more an effect of love than of reasoning — 
this is mystical knowledge or contemplation: “a pure intuition of 
God born of love” (Salmanticenses). Remember how the disciples’ 
en route to Emmaus recognized the risen Lord? — not by reason 
but by an act of love: “in the breaking of bread.” . 

Faith is not only an act; it is an attitude. It’s the way we look. 
at the world: seeing everything against the background of eternity; 
seeing the will of God unfolding in mysterious ways; seeing the 
brilliant countenance of Christ or the Man of Sorrows looking up 
at us from every creature; seeing oneself cradled and enveloped 
in God's personal love. It’s a long view, diametrically opposed to 
notions that are petty, narrow, shortsighted. It’s a divine sort of 
sense of humor that sees through people, things, events, and situa- 
tions into the plan of God. 


If, therefore, a man lives by faith he becomes rooted in God, 
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Then, no matter how seething and turbulent the surface of life, 
ihe remains undisturbed, firmly fixed, as he is, in ultimate reality. 
_ Faith is not only an act and an attitude; it is a commitment — 
san irrevocable commitment to Christ who said with such irresistible 
magnetism, “if I be lifted up I will draw all things to Myself.” 
‘Since then, men of faith have been drawn by the infinitely attrac- 
tive personality of Christ. He is the Pied Piper of human hearts — 
old and young. He makes people become like little children and 
ssuddenly turns the world in which they live upside-down because 
they have been enchanted and overwhelmed by Him. The Church 
s this Christ, the divine Piper. Other religious, social, and political 
‘organizations may arouse opposition, but the incurable uneasiness 
of those who fear the Catholic Church is due to the fact that, while 
all others are systems, the Church is a Person, an incalculable Per- 
son with infinite powers, the Person of Jesus Christ. It is to Him 
the man of faith is committed —to Him and to His purposes in 
the world. 

_ Just because a man is committed to God by faith he should not 
take himself too seriously. In fact, he ought to take God so seriously 
ithat he regards himself quite lightheartedly. He must make as little 
fuss as possible, bearing with himself and others patiently, good- 
humoredly. He must remember that regardless of his faith he is 
still a child of Adam. 

- Commitment implies renouncement. To live by faith is to live for 
(Christ; and it is harder to live for Christ than to die for Him. 
iving one’s faith to the hilt involves a daily death (to all forms of 
selfishness). One can actually revel, take great delight at the 
thought of being hanged, drawn, and quartered. But if God makes 
no revelation, no spectacular demands, but just goes on letting a 
man fulfill his life of faith in an ordinary, unpretentious, routine 
sort of way: that will require a greater kind of heroic commitment 
than being persecuted. 


srowth of Faith 


Faith is not static but dynamic. It must grow or else stagnate. 
The man of stagnant faith is a religious moron. A man is as alive 
us his faith is. Even Our Lady had to grow in faith. 
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Growth in faith, which is the “only proximate and immediate 
means of union with God,” involves the necessary pain of being 
weaned away from purely human and sensible ways of knowing 
and loving Him — imagining, reasoning, feeling. 

To grow in faith means, from the standpoint of the senses, that 
a man must welcome darkness, since he consecrated his life to a 
reality which he cannot see or feel, while he is constantly solicited 
by the call of his senses and of his passions, by the enticing mirage 
of the glittering beauty of the world of the senses. . 

To grow in faith means to live progressively in the spirit — by 
the intelligence and the will; and one cannot hope to do this except 
by mortifying the senses. Even the spirit’s human mode of activity 
(intellectual concepts and purely human aspirations) cannot unite 
a man to God who is infinitely above and beyond all human modes 
of knowing and loving. 

And so there will come a time in every man’s life, if he is gen- 
erous to God and faithful to grace, when the creatures that spoke” 
so wonderfully of God will become silent; and the concepts that 
were like manna for his meditations will cease to feed his mind. 
It is here that God infuses into the soul a knowledge of Himself 
that is general and obscure but far superior to his own former 
clear and precise ideas of God. St. John of the Cross expresses it 
in these terms: 


No thing, created or imagined, can serve the understanding as a proper means 
of union with God. All that the understanding can attain serves rather as an im- 
pediment (to this union) than as a means, if the soul should desire to cling to © 
Mt shih . 

Among all created things, the things that belong to the understanding, there 
is no ladder whereby the understanding can attain to this High Lord. Rather it 
is necessary to know that if the understanding should seek to profit by all these 
things or by any of them as a proximate means of such union, they would be not 


only a hindrance, but even an occasion of numerous errors and delusions in the 
ascent of this mount. 


To abandon this dark but sure way of contemplation, this “happy 
night,” which the healthy, normal development of faith involves, 
would be to replace the real thing with a series of fabricated and 
human illusions. Did not our Lord say, according to St. John of 


the Cross: “I will lead thee by a way thou knowest not to the secret 
chamber of love”? 
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In faith there is only light; its obscurity is an effect of the 
transcendence of the light that shines upon the intellect when it 
searches into God and His Mystery. 


|How to Grow in Faith — Thinking 


When one is baptized God infuses faith into the soul. Whenever 
‘it is activated and exercised it grows. The practical question is 
ithen: how does one throw this power of faith into action? 
Thinking is the first way, since faith is rooted in the intellect. 
A vigorous, thorough-going intellectual life that is ruled by faith 
iis the best introduction to a spiritual life. In fact, it is true to say 
that such an intellectual life is the spiritual life. Knowledge that is 
zacquired by the intelligence, working in the human mode, has for 
§St. John of the Cross all the validity it has for St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It penetrates in some sense all being. It achieves a valid univocal 
iknowledge of created being, and it can truly know the supreme 
being of God with the aid of created analogies. 

_ In the fifth stanza of the “Spiritual Canticle,” St. John speaks first 
‘of meditation upon creatures in all their wonder and variety, by 
which in the early stages of the spiritual life, “the soul is greatly 
oved to love God.” After all, is not God the most obvious fact of 
human experience? The world is crammed with God. So whenever 
a man thinks about God and divine things, he grows in faith. 


Reading 


| The next way in which to make faith grow is by a daily program 
of spiritual reading. “On what meat doth this our Caesar feed that 
the has grown so strong?” We act the way we think; so much 
depends upon what gets into the mind. Faith must nourish itself 
fon dogmatic truth. It cannot cling to God, it cannot enter upon 
its own proper domain of divine mystery, if the intelligence does 
tnot first adhere to the dogmatic formulas which express divine 
ruth in human language. As Father Marie Eugene, O.C.D., points 
jut in his excellent book, I Want to See God, “this nourishment of 
revealed truth is, in varying degrees necessary to faith at every 
tage of its development but especially at the beginning. . . . Thus 
aourished by divine knowledge, faith grows strong and vigorous, 
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it plumbs the depths of supernatural mysteries, rejoices in the 
splendors that shine in the formulas, while awaiting the purifying 
darkness that is to come, that will lead it into the yet more delect- 
able savoring of divine truth as it is in itself.” 

The necessity for such a consistent reading program is increased 
by the interrelated conditions of the human mind and the world. 
The intellect is surrounded by the open windows of the senses. 
And the world has concocted the most fantastic display of images, 
parading them endlessly before the windows of the soul. In order 
to withstand the deluge of these debilitating and distracting ele- 
ments of the world, the mind must engage and occupy itself with | 
Ultimate Reality — with the beauty, truth, and goodness of God. 

Since there is such a paucity of time and energy in the average: 
man’s life, he must read discriminately. He must not miss the essen- 
tial, the indispensable — and that is: the life of Christ especially: 
in its purest, most undiluted form, the New Testament; in fact, , 
all of pertinent Scripture. I underline pertinent because there seems; 
to be a moral compulsion on the part of many spiritual writers to) 
urge the whole Bible on everyone. They can’t really mean it. 

Then the great classics of religious literature ought to be read,, 
above all, St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. Only the best of’ 
contemporary writers should be read. | 


Praying 


Thinking about God, knowing what creatures have to say about: 
Him, studying the life of our Lord —this can never be enough, 
One never really gets to know Christ without prayer. That is why” 
our Lord said: not merely watch but “watch and pray... . Pray 
without ceasing.” It is the difference between hearing all about 
a person and actually meeting him. The person met turns out to 
be much more than we had ever dreamed. Praying is meeting 
Christ. To pray is to know God by experience rather than by 
hearsay. To pray is to stand before the real Christ defenselessly, 
without hiding behind artificial barriers; it is to sit childlike, at the: 
feet of Truth, and listen to Him, who, “alone has the words off 
eternal life”; it is to converse with Him who loves us. | 

It is one thing to make isolated acts of faith; quite another to7 
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acquire the habit of faith. This is the function of prayer. It is an 
expression of faith; with repetition it becomes habitual: a man of 
prayer can live by faith, live always at least vaguely conscious of 
God's presence. 
_ What happens when a man faithfully engages in a daily program 
of mental prayer? Information becomes conviction; and outline of 
Catholic faith becomes an experience; objective truth becomes a 
subjective, existential realization. Prayer is theology lived. God is 
a person, not just a three-letter word. The process of becoming 
human (a saint) is a process of falling in love. In mental prayer 
truth becomes excitingly interesting; Christ becomes progressively 
fascinating; God reveals Himself as He promised to do. 

And that is why men of faith are haunted by His beauty ever 
ancient, ever new. They have one single reason for everything they 
‘do, and that reason is Christ. 


FATHER WILLIAM, O.C.D. 
St. Florian’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GIFTS OF THE SEASONS 


My heart must know the Summer, Autumn too, 
Encircling the pattern of my days, 

Renouncing everything that proves untrue, 
Rekindling fires with their consuming ways. 
Yes, I must know the seasons, walk with Spring, 


<nams 


Conforming to its cycle, feeling growth, 
Heartbound and rich from life’s conditioning, 
Relinquishing youth’s pride and loving both. 
It takes twelve months of rapture and of pain, 
September’s falling leaves and April’s tears, 
To bring a heart to flower, gentle rain, 

More healing as one travels with the years. 
At last, as angels sing, the very earth 

Seems born again and I too know rebirth. 


—G. L. MEsiIck 


npPZzan- WIN 


We learn by doing. We learn the faith by doing it. We become 

Christ by doing what He did. The liturgy is the embodiment and 

expression of the whole mystery of faith. The author is a Connecti- 
cut layman. 


Faith Grows Through 
the Liturgy 


Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


IN A famous hymn, composed in honor of the Most Holy Sacra-_ 
ment of the Altar, Saint Thomas Aquinas wrote: “Prostrate I adore 
Thee, deity unseen, Whom Thy glory hidest ‘neath these shadows ~ 
mean; taste and touch and vision to discern Thee fail; faith, which © 
comes by hearing, pierces through the veil.” And in writing thus, — 
the Angelic Doctor was but following the teaching of the Doctor 
of the Gentiles, who tells us that faith in Christ is divinely im-_ 
parted to Christians through their hearing of the word of salvation. 

What Saint Thomas wrote of the faith of Christians in the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist is likewise true of their loving belief — 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the verbal vehicle of which is the divine © 
Liturgy: the Proper, Ordinary, and Canon of the Mass. Without — 
our constant “hearing of the word” spoken by the priestly celebrant, © 
and our habitual praying of the words assigned us by the Missal, 
we would lack the inspiring knowledge and understanding of the 
Mysteries of Christ which open our minds to faith and inspire us 
to faithful life and activity. 

The apostolic comment made such a deep impression upon the 
minds of the primitive Christians that for many years the only 
catechetical agent employed by the early Christian Church was 
the liturgy. We appreciate this more fully when we realize that in 
picturing in the Apocalypse, the worship of heaven, the Apostle 
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(John made full use of the acts and groupings employed by the 
(Church in celebrating the Sunday Eucharist. Thus his readers 


So compelling are these truths that very recently Giacomo Car- 
‘dinal Lercaro, Archbishop of Bologna, stated that “the super- 
inatural power of the Liturgy is so strong that it never fails to 
achieve a deep formative influence among the people of God.” His 
[Eminence, acknowledged international leader in the liturgical res- 
itoration, spoke from the depths of his own pastoral experience 
of the necessity of making the worship of the Church a vigorous 
and vital force in the lives of the faithful. His striking address 
‘before the members of the twentieth North American Liturgical 
Week at the University of Notre Dame served to underline the 
‘words of the great Saint Bonaventure, who defined faith as “a habit 
of mind whereby we are drawn and captivated into the following 
tof Christ.” 


ion With God Through Faith and Sacraments 


The habitual active and vocal offering by the faithful of the 
Divine Liturgy of the Eucharist; the constant “hearing of the 
wword” in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice; the lifting of 
the heart and mind to God in the presentation and pleading of the 
‘Saving Victim; all of these factors tend, as nothing else can, to 
“draw and captivate us into the following of Christ.” If this liturgi- 
cal worship is nurtured by a deep, intensive life of mental prayer, 
then it should mean, ultimately, a personal encounter with a living 
God. This encounter from beginning to end, in liturgy and con- 
templation, will be governed by the virtue of faith, which is, as 
Saint John of the Cross emphasizes, “the only proximate and pro- 
portionate means of union with God.” In spite of a widespread 
ailure to grasp these truths, the Church always has been aware 
iof them and the Holy See, time and again, has striven to induce 
lergy and laity to be guided by them. 
The deep importance to the people of God of active and intelli- 
ent participation in liturgical worship was strongly expressed by 
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the late Pope Pius XII, who in his magnificent encyclical, Mediator 
Dei, wrote: “The chief duty and supreme dignity of the faithful 
is to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice in such an earnest and 
thoughtful manner that they may be united as closely as possible 
to the High Priest (Jesus Christ). With Him and through Him 
let them make their oblation, and in union with Him let them offer 
themselves.” And in the same document: “The faithful may partici-_ 
pate in the Holy Sacrifice by use of the Missal. Thus united with 
the celebrant, they pray together in the very words of the Church. 
They may make the responses with the servers; they may sing 
hymns suitable to the various parts of the Mass. At solemn or sung 
Masses they may sing the responses and the liturgical chants. All 
of these methods are commendable and aim at developing piety 
and a closer union with Christ. They show forth the social character 
of the Mass as being the act of the whole of the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” 

These papal words, while they term lay participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice “commendable” and calculated to “promote piety and 
a closer union with Christ” do not make such verbal participation 
mandatory. But in September of 1958 the Sacred Congregation of — 
Rites, acting with the authority of the Supreme Pontiff, issued a 
document, binding upon every clerical and lay member of the 
Latin Rite throughout the world, which leaves no doubt as to the 
mind and will of Holy Church in this matter. This document, 
entitled “An Instruction on Sacred Music and the Sacred Liturgy” 
summarizes the liturgical legislation authorized by at least four - 
recent Popes, states in detail the words and acts to be spoken and 
performed by clergy, people, and choir, forbids contrary practices, 
and makes crystal clear the binding obligation imposed by ecclesi- 
astical legislation upon all of the faithful, from pre-eminent prel- 
ates to lowly laymen. We are left in no doubt as to the mandatory 
force of all papal legislation, including that concerned with official 
liturgical worship of almighty God. 

Through the words of the outstanding present-day expononet of 
the Liturgical Apostolate, we know that “the supernatural power 
of the Liturgy is so strong that it never fails to achieve a deep 
formative influence” upon the faithful who exercise what Pius XIT 
called their “chief duty and supreme dignity”; that is to say: such 
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an active, vocal, and intelligent participation in the offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice that intimate union with the Priest-Victim of 
that Sacrifice will be accomplished. In other words, that lively faith 
which is a personal encounter with the living God and “the only 
‘immediate means of union with God” comes without fail to our 
Souls most fully and readily when we comply with the command 
of Jesus Christ to “Do This”; when we are “doers of the word” of 
our Lord, rather than what a great Pope called “dumb spectators” 
at the sublime offering of the faith-inspiring Divine Mysteries. 


|Gradual Growth of Faith in Liturgy 


Our first encounter with the living God took place at the very 
‘inception of our Christian life and experience. As we stood at the 
entrance of the church building, seeking the sacred initiation “in 
Christ” of the baptismal bath, Holy Mother Church addressed us 
in the words of the Sacred Liturgy, saying: “What dost thou ask of 
‘the Church of God?” We replied: “Faith.” Again, we were asked: 
“To what doth faith bring thee?” We responded: “to life eternal.” 
Immediately we received our first lesson in the following of Christ, 
exercised our first “hearing of the word” by which faith comes, 
‘were instructed by Holy Church that eternal life, the reward of 
faith, is bestowed upon those who exercise a Christlike love of 
‘God and man. 

Faith is not an attribute which we deserve or earn; it is a free 
gift of God, and the baptismal liturgy teaches that it is bestowed 
‘upon us as a result of our habitual exercise of supernatural love: 
‘the complete, self-sacrificing love toward God and man which was 
so fully demonstrated by the God-Man during His earthly life and 
‘which animates and empowers His loving Mystical Body, the 
Church. In Baptism we were endowed with divine life and love 
and power so fully that we became members of Christ, children 
1of God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven. In Confirmation 
‘we received an increase of those divine gifts which first came to 
sus in Baptism. In both of these Sacraments the Holy Spirit, Who 
is the divine. essence “proceeding from the Father and the Son” 
came upon us and flooded our souls with divine life and love and 
‘power. In the other Sacraments He bestows upon us special divine 
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gifts for many special purposes. But because love (caritas) is the 
keystone of Christianity, it, always, is His greatest gift. And love 
begets deeper faith. 


Living, Active Faith = Love 


The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Love, animating and motivating 
the souls of Christians who have been illuminated by Him, through 
the Sacraments instituted by Christ for that purpose. And because 
the Holy Spirit “proceeds” from the Son of God, this Spirit of Love 
is the Spirit of Christ: the “true Christian spirit.” Pope Saint 
Pius X ardently desired the true Christian spirit to flourish in 
society. He pointed out that the place in which it best may be 
acquired is the Christian Temple and that the best method of its 
acquirement is “active participation” in the Christian Liturgy. He 
longed to restore to all Catholics the habitual praying and living of 
the Sacred Liturgy, in order that all might experience great in- 
crease in faith and become fully and efficiently Christian. In an 
effort to accomplish the ends which he sought, Pius X wrote: “The 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is 
active participation in the Most Holy Mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayer of the Church.” The Catholic Liturgy is God-_ 
centered; is the perfect and perfecting expression and implementa- 
tion of supernatural love; is the outstanding agent by the use of 
which we may develop a deeper, stronger, and more understanding | 
faith in God the Blessed Trinity. The saintly Pope desired to restore — 
this truly Christian manner of praying and living; desired that we 
should penetrate the Mysteries of Christ through our devotion to 
liturgical worship, to the end that we might be wholly filled with 
the “true Christian spirit” and fully supported and motivated by 
the Christian faith. 

Saint Paul wrote: “I would learn to know Jesus Christ and the 
power of His Resurrection, and what it means to share His suffer- 
ings and be molded into the pattern of His death.” This divine 
gift of the true Christian spirit, this becoming “one in Christ” and 
so “partaking of His divinity” is given to those who have a vital 
faith in Christ by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Saint Paul 
wrote: “Know you not that your bodies are members of Christ 
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_and temples of the Holy Spirit, Who is within you, Whom you have 
from God?—If any man be in Christ he is a new creature — 
- filled with the knowledge of God’s will and all wisdom and spiritual 
insight.” Habitual and frequent reception of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist (which is necessary to a complete and satisfactory par- 
ticipation in the offering of the Sacrifice of the Eucharist) without 
doubt insures our life “in Christ” and our possession of spiritual 
insight. This, certainly, constitutes a personal contact with God, 
whichis of the essence of faith. 

For many years, ever since the distant days when the heroic 
efforts of the late Dom Virgil Michel gave impetus to the spread 
of the liturgical apostolate in this country, reactionaries and obscur- 
-antists have resorted to every possible device in their attempt to 
stem the tide of liturgical restoration and reform. At first their 
attack on the pioneers rested on their assertion that the better ways 
advocated were unlawful and unrubrical. As clergy and people 
became better educated in the history of the liturgy, the intention 
of the liturgical books and the mind of Holy Church, the attack 
shifted to an attempt to counteract the efforts of skilled liturgists 
by ridicule. Priests who tried to restore decent liturgical practice 
“were held up to scorn as being “cranks” and “crackpots” and 
“rebels.” The bad habits of several hundred years were defended 
»as being “the mind of the Church” and a non-Christian esoteric 
‘tradition, which made the Sacred Mysteries “mysterious” in the 
“wrong sense of the word, was widely advocated. 


Holy See’s Direction 


Rome has spoken very plainly, both in the Instruction recently 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites and in the considered 
statements of Pius XII and the presently reigning Pontiff, John 
XXIII. Recently the Holy Father reprimanded the apathy of 
‘many priests and people toward attempts at liturgical restoration 
by stating that congregations often presented a “pitiful spectacle 
‘by showing that they were not co-operating with the celebrant 
in presenting and pleading the august Sacrifice of the Altar. 
‘He exhorted all Catholics to seek in the Liturgy “an encourage- 
ment to live as perfect Christians.” A perfect Christian must be 
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presumed to have perfect faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ — 
and the divine mission of His Mystical Body. Thus the Pope 
teaches us that participation in the liturgical worship of Holy 
Church is a prime aid in the perfecting of our faith. Now that 
Rome has strongly endorsed all of the aims of the proponents 
of liturgical reform, has summarized the teaching of the Church 
as to liturgical worship, and has commanded world-wide co- 
operation on the part of bishops, priests, and people with the 
directives of the Holy See, opposition to the liturgical restoration 
must, perforce, find for itself a new basis. 

American bishops are beginning to respond to the liturgical com- 
mands of Rome, but their action seems to have been slow and 
rather hesitant. Since they are Chief Pastors of their respective 
flocks, we rightly looked to them for wholehearted and vigorous 
leadership in this as in all matters pertaining to the well-being of — 
the Church of God in this country. However, it is to be noted that 
the Instruction on Liturgy and Music was not addressed by the 
Sacred Congregation to the bishops of the world but to all of the 
faithful, clerical and lay, that it lays down no new laws but rather — 
calls attention to and stresses existing regulations, and that its 
directives are binding upon every Catholic of the Latin Rite, each 
in his own proper office and function. The Instruction addresses 
emphatic language to parish priests on one subject; it insists that 
they are under obligation to instruct the laity of their parishes in 
the proper saying and singing of the portions of the Liturgy 


assigned to them. 


Ecclesiastical Leadership 


No Roman document of recent years is of greater interest to 
the average layman than is the Instruction, which a prominent 
American liturgist, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., has called “the last 
will and testament of Pius XII.” It fully and clearly expresses the 
mind of Holy Church as to the conduct of divine worship. Most 
importantly, it manifests the constant paternal solicitude of the 
Father of Christendom for the spiritual well-being of his children 
in all nations. The Pope well knew that the Liturgy is our best 
“school of religion” and that participation by all in the offering of 
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_ liturgical worship means an increase in the faith of all who take 
an active part in offering the Holy Sacrifice. 

Catholics are no more immune to the influences about them than 
are non-Catholics; all of us are subject to faults and failings. Igno- 
ance of truth, neglect of duty, disregard of good advice, and a 
_ general indifference and lethargy characterize many of us in mat- 
_ ters ecclesiastical. Our lay people are not perfect, our priests are 
not without their faults, even our bishops are sometimes slow in 
their observance of the commands of the infallib’e voice of Rome. 
History has shown that some ecclesiastics have been exceedingly 
slow in implementing the pastoral admonitions of the Pastor of 
Pastors, who suggests, directs, and commands with but one thought 
in mind: the welfare of the average layman, who constitutes the 
greater part of the Mystical Body of Christ, the redeemed and 
Christ-indwelt “holy people of God” who have received the faith 
through sacramental action and whose faith is increased, deepened, 
_and strengthened through liturgical activity, adoration, and petition. 

So far, the ten or twelve bishops who have issued explicit orders 
in compliance with the provisions of the Instruction form but a 
fraction of the American hierarchy. Jt is devoutly to be hoped 
_that every Ordinary in the United States will set forth direc- 
tions to his clergy and laity, drawing attention to the Roman In- 
- struction and implementing it fully within his jurisdiction by stress- 
ing the fact that it binds everyone and is to be put into effect 
without loss of time. Without such general episcopal action, it is 
“to be feared that advance toward the Pope’s ideal, and that of Holy 
Church, will advance but slowly. As is proved by the good results 
in those parishes in which the directives of the Instruction already 
have been carried out, the plain people are anxious to regain their 
rightful heritage; they pray for the vigorous leadership of their 
God-appointed chiefs. 

We may be very sure that the compelling interest in lay partici- 
pation in the Liturgy displayed by the Holy See during the pontifi- 
cate of Pius XII continues under Pope John XXIII. This is proved 
by recent utterances of the present Pontiff. The American Catholic 
‘press reports the Holy Father as having addressed two hundred 
‘seminarians on the great importance of the liturgical life for priests 
and people alike. His Holiness said: “It is the duty of the priest to 
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assimilate and feel the Liturgy. — Priests have the duty to make — 


the faithful participate in the Mass and other rites. — Young 
people, especially, have the urge to do something different from 
old practices. — All must avoid the danger of abandoning the great 
fundamental and classical lines of the Liturgy as established in 
the Missal, the Breviary, and other liturgical books.” 

Pope John also has said: “Many Catholics attend Mass in a super- 


ficial manner. They are physically present but all too few know © 


the sublime mystery which takes place at the altar.” It would be 
difficult to find stronger words in which to express the sad fact of 
lay Catholic ignorance, indifference, and inarticulate separation 
from the holy people of God during the again-making-present of 


the redeeming Sacrifice of Calvary. The popes, countless cardinals — 


and bishops, and learned liturgical scholars have reiterated the 
evident fact of liturgical and musical ignorance on the part of all 


too many priests and people; they have spelled out the methods ~ 


of overcoming this lack. Now Rome has endorsed what they have 
said. But no amount of speaking and writing on the part of 


authority and scholarship will change conditions without the intelli- — 


gent and enthusiastic support of the parish clergy. If such support — 


is forthcoming there can be no question of a suitable, sometimes — 


surprising response on the part of the laity. Wherever the people 
have been given an opportunity to participate, actively and vocally, 
in the liturgical worship of Holy Church, they have become 


enthusiastic co-operators in the offering of eucharistic adoration 


and petition, have thronged the altar to receive the Bread of Life, — 


and have been enabled to deepen their spiritual lives. This would — 


seem to prove that the “faith which comes by hearing” and _per- 


forming the Liturgy has so empowered them that they have — 


“pierced the veil” of mystery. 


_ Father Kieran is master of students at the Discalced Carmelite 
House of Theology, Washington, D. C. 


L St. John of the Cross: On Faith 


Father Kieran, O.C.D. 


WE ARE recognizing in our age a remarkable realization of an 
urge that lies deeply seated in human nature, a mysterious longing 
to explore and discover. Passing beyond the boundaries of our 
earth in order to find what is hidden from us in the regions of 
outer space, we can say that our natural life and history no longer 
pertain to earth alone. It was at the time of the discovery and ex- 
 ploration of the Americas that St. John of the Cross wrote of the 
_ soul's journey toward the divine union, and now we observe in our 

day of explorations of the universe a resurgence of interest in the 
writings of this Saint. 

The life of union with God, who created our world and all that 
is in it, and the journey thereto are not themes that have been 
' dwarfed by the discoveries of modern science, but are more than 
ever fortified with the demands of accurate, critical study and 
- interpretation, are being examined by scholars and pondered 
' seriously not only by religious but also by the laity. With this in 
_ mind, we desire to elucidate in this article the teaching of St. John 
of the Cross on the life of faith, for without it the soul will never 
_ arrive at the divine union. Because of lack of space, may the reader 
excuse us from giving a complete exposition and ample presenta- 
tion and demonstration of texts, upon which any study of the Saint 


should be founded. 


_ Union With God 


From the beginning it must be clearly understood that St. John 
~ of the Cross envisages the spiritual journey toward the divine union 
with God — likewise the union with God itself — as something dy- 
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namic; it is the life of faith and love. He speaks not of the static 
concepts of faith and love, but of a faith and love that is lived, 
a faith and love that goes out in search of God: “. . . hear a word 
full of substance and inaccessible truth: it is that thou seek Him 
in faith and love” (CB., 29, 11). 

The diptych work Ascent of Mount Carmel — Dark Night of the 
Soul treats of the way that leads to union with God. The soul must 
pass from one extreme, along this way, to another, and the Saint 
expresses these extremes in a variety of ways: creature — Creator, 
sensual — spiritual, visible — invisible, temporal — eternal, the purely 
carnal food of the sense — the purely spiritual and heavenly food, 
attachment to something — nakedness of Christ, temporal and hu- 
man — heavenly and divine, the rind of sense —the substance of 
spirit, the old man — the new man. The more common terms used 
to express the extreme or goal toward which the soul journeys are: 
perfection, union, and transformation. 

The idea that the term “union” expresses is entirely fundamental 
for a correct interpretation and understanding of St. John of the 
Cross’s admirable synthesis of the spiritual life. This idea is ex- 
plained in the important Chapter Five of Book Two of the Ascent; 
we there learn that the divine union is a union of likeness of love, 
or the conformity of the will of the soul with that of God through 
love. Union with God, then, consists in the likeness or conformity 
of love. The soul loves God with this perfection when it loves 
Him with all its strength, which consists in its faculties, passions, 
and appetites. All this strength of the soul must be turned away 
from what is not God and directed toward Him, ordered to His 
greater honor and glory (A., 3, 16, 2). 


Union With God Through Faith 


If the soul is to turn its affection from sense, from creatures, its 
natural way of operating must be inspired and guided by faith, 
because of itself it can know nothing save in a natural way, that 
is, by means of the senses (A., 2, 3, 2). Since God does not pertain — 
to sense or anything that the soul can know through its natural 


1 We shall use the following signs in refering to the Saint’s works: Ascent of Mount 


Carmel — A.; Dark Night of Soul —N.; Spiritual Canticle B — CB.; Living Flame of 
Love —F, ; 
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ability, human affection must not be set upon anything that it can 
know, taste, experience, and imagine; rather it must be attached to 
dark faith which reaches beyond everything that can be known, 
experienced, and imagined (A., 2, 4, 2). The soul must not become 
attached to what it can attain by its natural operation, but turn 
to faith as to its ideal, become attached to faith which makes its 
operation supernatural, let faith be its guide in life (A., 2, 4, 2). 


The Object of Faith 


St. John of the Cross refers to faith in various ways, but, par- 
ticularly, he views it at times from the perspective of its object, and 
at other times from that of its subject. Faith, in the objective 
sense, can be said to be the entire mystery of God and of His works. 

These mysteries are revealed to us supernaturally, and since God 
transcends our natural power of knowing, which the Saint calls our 
_ natural light, faith can give Him to us only in darkness — that is, 
without clear vision. “Faith,” say the theologians, “is a certain and 
_ obscure habit of the soul. And the reason why it is an obscure habit 
is that it makes us believe truths revealed by God Himself which 
are above all natural light and infinitely exceed all human under- 
standing” (A., 2, 3, 1). 

The motive of our assent flows not from what we clearly 
see, but from God who has revealed what we believe. Faith 
“tells us things that we have never seen nor understood neither 
in themselves nor in their likenesses, since they do not have 
them. And thus we do not have the light of natural science 
concerning it, since that which it tells us is not proportioned 
to any sense; nevertheless, we know it through hearing, be- 
lieving what it teaches us by subjecting and blinding our natu- 
ral light. For, as St. Paul says: Fides ex auditu (Rom. 10:17), 
as though to say: faith is not a knowledge that enters by any of the 
senses, but it is only an assent of the soul to that which enters 
through hearing” (A., 2, 8, 3). Faith, then, is a dark night for the 
soul, because just as night is the privation of light so is faith the 
_ privation of the light of clear vision. 

It would be very wrong, however, to put St. John of the Cross 
in a class with modernists or agnostics. Although it was the lack 
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of proportion between the articles of faith and the substance that 
faith contains which most interested him, he does realize and de- 
clare that faith teaches us truths, even though this be in a “veiled, 
obscure, imperfect, and formless way” (CB., 12, 6). Or he explains 
that the marvelous realities of the truths of faith are expressed in 
the form of a rough sketch. “And because the knowledge of them 
(the truths of faith) is not perfect, the soul says that they were 
sketched; for just as a sketch is not a perfect painting, so the 
knowledge of faith is not perfect knowledge. Wherefore, the truths 
that are infused into the soul through faith are as though sketched, 
and when they will be seen clearly, they will be like a perfect 
and finished painting in the soul” (CB., 12, 6). 


The Subject of Faith 


Walking in faith — which is the second reason for the use of the 
metaphor “dark night,” and hence one of the three fundamental 
elements of the structure of the diptych work Ascent of Mount 
Carmel — Dark Night of the Soul — does not indicate merely a cold 
belief. Faith is spoken of not only as the theological virtue by 
which we believe supernatural mysteries on account of the authority 
of God revealing. It comprises also the norm by which love must 
walk; for since a Christian has the light of faith, he must not rejoice 
in his good works and virtues because of themselves, but only be- 
cause through them he manifests his love for God. He must set 
his eyes and joy only upon serving and honoring God in his good 
works (A., 8, 27, 4-5). 

The revealed truths of faith come to us from the mouth of God, 
and now in this era of grace all of faith is founded in Christ in 
whom the Father has spoken everything (A., 2, 22, 3). The Saint 
tells us then to go to Christ if we wish to know the mystery of 
God: “Set your eyes on Him alone, because in Him I have spoken 
and revealed all, and in Him you shall find even more than you 
might ask for and desire. . . . Hear Him because I have no more 
faith to reveal nor things to manifest” (A., 2, 22, 5). It is in Christ, 
in the Gospel message that the soul will learn the content of faith 
and how it must adhere fully to all that this faith implies; it will 
learn all that in the actual economy of our salvation and sanctifica- 
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_ tion God desires to constitute our norm of thinking, loving, desiring, 
and acting. This includes listening to the voice of the Church: 
iis<in: all things we must be guided humanly and visibly by the 
law of Christ made man, and by that of His Church and of His 
Pe ministers...” (A., 2,22, 7). We can say that, in the mind of St. 
John of the Cross, living and walking in faith includes prudence 
and supernatural discretion, submission to the authority of the 

_ Ecclesiastical Majestery, the ministers of the Lord (A., 2, 21, 1, 
4; c. 22; A., 1, 18, 7); it is a full and living adherence of the soul 
to the entire revealed mystery and to the Gospel message. 


Knowledge and Love of God in Faith 


The knowledge of Christ and the mysteries of faith produce a 
greater effect of love upon the soul than the knowledge of His 
' creatures (CB., 7, 3), and as this love grows so does the desire 
| to know more about Christ and the mysteries of God. But only 
_ gradually does God bring the man in faith to a more perfect life 
of knowing and loving. 

In the teaching given in Chapter Seventeen, Book Two of the 
_ Ascent —a chapter of greatest importance in understanding the 
Saint’s doctrine — there are three fundamental principles according 
. to which God leads human beings to sanctity: He does so with 
order, gently, and according to the nature of the person himself 
_ (secundum modum eorum). Because of this, God must begin to 
- work from the extreme end of the senses of the soul in order to 
gradually lead it to the divine union. “In this way God instructs the 
soul and makes it spiritual: He begins by communicating to it 
spiritual things through things that are exterior, palpable, and 
~ accommodated to sense — according to the soul’s littleness and small 
capacity — so that, by means of the rind of those sensible things 
| which in themselves are good, the spirit proceeds by making par- 
ticular acts and receiving mouthfuls of spiritual communication 
that it may form a habit in spiritual things and arrive at actual sub- 
- stance of spirit which is foreign to all sense; to this end man cannot 
"arrive save little by little, after his own manner, by means of sense 
to which it has always been attached. And thus, in the measure that 
man approaches nearer to spirit with respect to its communication 
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with God, it gradually divests and empties itself more of the ways 
of sense which are those of discourse and imaginary meditation” 
(Ae 2) LTB) 

The work of meditation, then, does not serve as a proximate 
means to union with God, but as a remote means, for with the 
use of these images in its imagination the soul is disposed for a 
deeper spirituality and emptied of other temporal and natural 
images (A., 2, 13, 1; F., 8, 82). “For it must be known that the 
end of meditation and discourse on the things of God is to draw 
out some knowledge and love of God” (A., 2, 14, 2). The Saint 
refers to the sense images as to the accident or rind of the fruit, 
and to the knowledge and love as to the substance (A., 2, 14, 3). 
In the realm of knowing we can say that St. John of the Cross calls 
accident all that which in our connatural way of knowing is per- 
ceived by the internal or external senses, and substance, the truth 
that the passive intellect knows whether as the fruit of its own 
connatural labor or whether as directly communicated by God 
without the means of sense. The sensitive faculties (the internal 
and external senses) cannot perceive the spiritual truth, the sub- 
stance, because this is the proper object of the spiritual faculties. 
The scope of the work of the sense upon the rind or accident is that 
the intellect might come to know the substance. 


Distinct Supernatural Communications 


Throughout his journey to God man must be careful not to 
bestow more than the necessary attention upon the senses, that is, 
to the accident or rind, and this is particularly true in the case of 
knowledge that comes to the exterior or interior bodily senses in 
a way that is not natural. The mystical doctor distrusted visions 
and other extraordinary phenomena, beholding in them a great 
danger to the life of pure faith. Not only is it possible that these 
phenomena might be the fruit of the soul’s vivid imagination, or 
deception of the devil, but even those that come from God can 
bring harmful results. “For even though something spiritual is 
communicated from them —as is always the case when they are 
from God —it is much less than if the same things were more 
spiritual and interior. And thus they are the occasions of easily 
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engendering in the soul error, presumption, and vanity, for since 
they are so palpable and material they move the sense greatly, and 
it seems in the judgment of the soul that they are of more worth 
because they are more sensible. And the soul, abandoning faith, 
goes after them thinking that that light is the guide and means to 
its goal which is union with God. But the more attention it pays 
to such things, the further it strays from the true way and means 
which is faith” (A., 2, 11, 4). 

Even more serious is the inordinate curiosity that some have to 
know things through supernatural ways; they ask God to reveal 
to them some unknown thing about the present or future, or how 
they should act in a particular circumstance. Such curiosity may 
have been more prevalent in the time of the Saint, but we do not 
have to say that our age is entirely free of this desire for revelations 
from heaven. The Saint reminds us that it does not please God to 
answer a soul's prayer by revealing knowledge in this supernatural 
way even though He may in fact do so. “Yet the truth of the 
matter is that, although He answers them, it is neither a good 
_-way of acting, nor is God pleased with it, rather He is displeased; 
and not only that, but many times He is angered and greatly 
offended. The reason for this is that it is not licit for any creature 
to go beyond the limits that God has ordained naturally for its 
governance. He has set down for man’s governance natural and 
rational limits; therefore, to seek to go beyond them is illicit, and 
to desire to find out and know things by a supernatural way is to 
go beyond the natural limits” (A., 2, 21, 1). 

How will the soul that walks in faith know what God desires 
of it? Faith presents to us the teaching of Christ in which we shall 
find the answers, or the means of remedying our spiritual weak- 
nesses and ignorances; this teaching and law of Christ is continued 
in His Church and by His ministers in a human and visible way 
(A., 2, 22, 7). For example, in our day we have received most 
admirable instruction relating to all walks of life in the discourses 
given by Pius XII of beloved memory. 

St. John of the Cross not only insists upon the importance of 
seeking counsel, but also upon the use of one’s own reason and 
judgment. Even though God reveals something privately to a soul, 
that soul should check on this private revelation by the use of its 
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reason and the counsel of others. “For God is so pleased that the 
ruling and direction of man be also by another like man, and that 
man be directed and ruled by natural reason, that He definitely 
desires that we do not give entire credence to things which He 
communicates to us supernaturally, nor that they produce in us a 
confirmed and sure force until they pass through this human 
channel of the mouth of man... . God does not desire that anyone 
believe of himself alone the things he judges to be from God, nor 
that he be assured or conform to them without the Church or her 
ministers, for God will not clarify and confirm the truth in the 
heart of one who is alone, and so this one will remain weak and 
cold regarding the truth” (A., 2, 22, 9-11). 

Some might think that because God communicates with them 
they have no faults or that, if they do, He will reveal these faults 
to them. The Saint’s warning is interesting, especially for those who 
have thought that his doctrine on the voiding of the intellect has 
done away not only with dogma and the Church, but also with 
the use of reason. “. . . for He always desires that souls profit by 
their own reason inasmuch as possible. . . . Wherefore let no one 
think that because he is certain that God and the saints treat 
familiarly with him of many things, by this very fact they must 
declare to him the faults he has concerning anything, for he can 
know this by another means” (A., 22, 13-14). 

We ought parenthetically to insist, as does the Saint, that, if it is 
true that visions and revelations can be harmful to the soul and 
weaken its life of faith, not for that reason should directors become 
angry or laugh at penitents who come to manifest these phenomena. 
Here is his wise advice: “. . . not because we have insisted so much 
that these things be rejected and that confessors forbid souls to 
make them a subject of conversation will it become spiritual fathers 
to show severity with regard to these things, nor displeasure and 
scorn in such a way that they cause souls to become timid and not 
dare manifest these things, because if they close the door to these 
souls it will be the occasion of many difficulties for them. . . . the 
director should proceed with much kindness and tranquillity en- 
couraging these souls and giving them the opportunity to speak of 
it, and if necessary obliging them to do so; for at times everything is 
necessary because of the difficulty that some souls feel in treating of 
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it. Let directors show them the way of faith by simply teaching them 
to turn their eyes away from all those things, and by instructing 
them how one must denude the appetite and spirit of these things 
in order to advance, and by explaining how one work or act done 
in charity is more precious before God than all the heavenly visions 


_ and communications that they can have, since they imply neither 


merit nor demerit. And let them point out how many souls who 


have not received these things are incomparably more advanced 


than others who have received many of them” (A., 2, 22, 19). 

It is necessary for one to practice meditation, making use of 
sense images, until God gives him a more spiritual communication 
which is called contemplation, but it is never necessary to desire 
or dwell upon imaginary visions or other supernatural apprehen- 
sions. Paying no attention to these things does not in any way 
hinder the spiritual strength that God communicates through them; 
rather, man is in this way better disposed to receive spiritual vigor. 
One is also freed from the great difficulty of trying to discern evil 


~ visions from true ones, or whether they be from an angel of light or 
i of darkness. All of this can be a waste of time (A., 2, 17, 7). 


By walking in faith — following Christ, coming to know and 


~ love God through meditation, listening to the Church, seeking 


counsel from the ministers of God — man arrives at that superior 
exercise of faith which is called contemplation. 


Illumination of the Soul in Faith 


“.. . Never desire to be satisfied in what you understand of God, 
but in what you do not understand of Him; and never rest in loving 
and delighting in that which you might understand or experience 
of God, but love and delight in that which you cannot understand 
and experience of Him . . .” (C., 1, 12). For “nothing created or 
thought of can serve the intellect as a proper means of union with 
God? (Ac,.2; 8)/1). 

Through many acts of distinct knowledge and love, which is 
called meditation or discourse, man is gradually detached from 
the work of sense and forms a habit of knowledge and love so that 
much discourse is no longer necessary, but it is quickly recollected 
in this habit of knowing and loving God in a general way (A., 2, 
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12, 6, 8; 14, 2). This manner of recollection makes one prefer to 
pray by a general attentiveness toward God in faith without par- 
ticular thoughts, since no palpable light, nothing created or thought 
of, nothing that is clearly understood can serve as a proper means 
to union with God. And the Holy Spirit who illumines the intellect 
after the manner of its recollection will be unable to illumine it 
more than when it is recollected in faith, because there is no greater 
recollection than that of faith (A., 2, 29, 6). The purer and more 
refined is faith, the more is the soul illumined. The reason for this 
is that faith alone contains God, and God is divine light. 

“We also have quite a good figure of this in the militia of Gedeon, 
in the place where it says that all the soldiers held lamps in their 
hands, and they did not see them because they held them hidden 
in the darkness of the earthenware jars, but when the earthenware 
jars were broken, immediately the light appeared (Judges 7:16). 
And thus faith, which is figured by those jars, contains within itself 
the divine light; and when this faith is ended and broken by the 
ending and breaking of this mortal life, the glory and light of the 
Divinity which it contained within itself will immediately appear” 
(A., 2, 9, 3). At this time, then, no longer occupied with the 
palpable lights of sense images and distinct knowledge, the soul 
begins to perceive that divine light (A., 2, 15, 8). But this light 
is perceived through the darkness of faith, and so it is called a ray 
of darkness (A., 2, 8, 6); in other words it is not a clear vision of 
the divine light, for inasmuch as is possible in this life, the inteliect 
has no disposition or capacity for the clear vision of God (A., 2, 
8, 4). Here on earth it is only though faith that God manifests 
Himself to the soul in divine light (A., 2, 9, 1). 

St. John of the Cross calls this light — or contemplation — that — 
is infused into the soul a general, confused or obscure knowledge 
in contradistinction to the particular, distinct, and clear knowledge 
that we can naturally have of created things (A., 2, 14, 2; 10, 4; 
F., 3, 49). It is a knowledge that is enveloped in love, since it is a 
knowledge of God. For this light not only illumines the intellect, 
but it also enkindles the will in divine love so that the individual 
loves not someone whom it sees clearly and distinctly, but God 
whom it perceives in a general, confused, and dark way (A., 2, 
14, 22: Fr Saag): 

This quiet, serene, solitary light ordinarily brings spiritual peace 
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and rest to the soul; yet there is a variety of ways in which it strikes 
a person. In its purity and simplicity it will be hardly perceived 
sometimes (A., 2, 14, 10); sometimes with its brightness it will 
reveal in the soul darknesses, miseries, evils, and imperfections of 
which it was never before aware (N., 2, 18, 10), and in tum 
- communicate an estimative love that, without being felt, gives a 
determination to do not even the slightest thing that would dis- 
please God, and omit nothing that would be of service to Him 
(N., 2, 13, 5; 16, 14), a desire to die many deaths to please Him; 
sométimes this light so absorbs the entire soul that it is no longer 
aware of being on this earth and in time, and many hours pass 
without its being conscious of them (A., 2, 14, 11). 


~ Conclusion 


What kind of void, then, does faith produce in man? Absolutely 
speaking, in the “sanjuanistic” synthesis there is never any void in 
- man -—either he is filled with God, or things that are not God. 
_ Faith, in emptying the soul, unites it with God, or, in uniting the 

~ soul with God, empties it. 

That of which faith empties the soul is its natural way of know- 
ing; that is, the soul is emptied of any attachment (“according to 
the affection and will”) to its natural way of looking at things, to 
what it understands and experiences naturally, so that it can view 
things in a new way, through the eyes of faith (A., 2, 4, 2-4), 
Because of the life of recollection that this new way of looking 
at things in faith will call upon the soul to live, the intellect is 
emptied of particular knowledge that is useless, that does not serve 
for the greater honor and glory of God (A., 3, 16, 1-2). The intellect 
is emptied physically of all particular knowledge only when, recol- 
lected in faith, it is occupied in contemplation with a higher knowl- 
edge — the general, loving, dark knowledge of God. 

Through this void of all that is contrary to living an intense life 
of faith, the soul is gradually united with God, and thereby be- 


comes more Godlike in its knowing; its view of God, of itself, of 


the world and all that is in it begins to harmonize more perfectly 
with Eternal Truth, and hence, too, all knowledge will but serve 
to enkindle an increase of love. And, in truth, there is no greater 
nor more necessary work than love of God (CB., 29, 1). 


There is a unity of the intellectual and spiritual life in the growth 
of faith. This is explained here by the Dean of students at Font- 
bonne College. 


Saints and Scholars—In Christ 


Sister Marie Stephanie Steuber, C.S.J. 


IN A world “charged with the grandeur of God” but at the same 
time “seared with trade; bleared, smeared with toil,” there lives 
“the dearest freshness deep down things.” So rejoices the poet 
Hopkins. Despite the materialism and worldliness which cloud men’s 
vision and obscure the flaming grandeur of God, “morning . . . 
springs — Because the Holy Ghost over the bent World broods 
with warm breast and with ah! bright wings.” 

If we follow the Spirit’s light, seeking out the realities which 
live “deep down things,” we shall discover the great Reality, the 
Mystery hidden in God since the beginning; we shall awake to the 
realization of our membership in the Body which the Spirit, “with 
warm breast and bright wings,” animates and sanctifies. Gradually, 
as the implications of that membership unfold, we shall be silenced 
into only an “ah,” echoing the gasp of Jeremiah, before the gran- 
deur of God. We shall see all things in the context of the Whole 
Christ; we shall approach every problem and seek every solution 
in the doctrine that integrates all theology — the doctrine of the 
Mystical Christ. 

The contemporary renaissance of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ is no mere coincidence; rather it is the breathing 
of the Spirit giving new life, Divine Life, to today’s “bent world.” 
Because of the cosmic proportions implied in the mysterious and 
inspiring phrase “to restore all things in Christ” and because as 
members of Christ we must have a supernatural frame of reference, 
we think it justifiable to examine the relationship of sanctity and 
scholarship in the light of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 
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Believing and Understanding 


_ In this examination we hope to open up new insights into the 
relationship of the intellectual and cultural life of a Christian to his 
interior life and to point up to the fact that there is essentially no 
contradiction between that which makes the saint and that which 
makes the scholar. It will be seen that there is actually a divine 
ordering of the intellectual life to the supernatural life and that 
the pursuit of truth, requiring as it does a stern asceticism, furthers 
the life of union with God. Finally, it will be concluded that as 
members of His Body the Church we have no other alternative than 
to shape our humanity into perfection within the framework of a 
unity to which both the supernatural and the natural contribute, 
no other alternative than to be saints and scholars — in Christ. 

In approaching the problem of the saint-scholar relationship we 
must see it both as a theological and as a metaphysical problem. 
On the one hand, we must begin with faith, a supernatural faith 
in revealed truth, and try to penetrate the divine mysteries to which 
it is related; on the other, we must consider it under the aspect 
oF unity, for in the last analysis it is the mind that unifies which 
truly knows, since it participates analogously in the unutterable 
simplicity and unity of God. Seeing the problem under these two 
aspects leads us to adopt the formula of the Church Fathers — 
“fides quaerens intellectum” (faith seeking understanding), or 
again, “Credo ut intelligam” (I believe that I may understand). 
Such adoption is neither forced nor inappropriate. As a matter of 
fact, the Church Fathers are, after revelation itself, our richest 
sources for the doctrine of the Mystical Body and our most illus- 
trious exponents of the Christian humanism implicit in the saint- 
scholar relationship. 


asd 


Christian Humanists 


The Church Fathers were men of learning, products of a Graeco- 
Roman education. Versed in the rhetoric and grammar of the 
schools and acquainted with classical culture, they were well pre- 
pared for the thorough textual study and exegesis of Sacred Scrip- 
ture to which they assiduously applied themselves. They brought: 
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to bear upon Sacred Scripture the whole apparatus of classical 
grammar in order to interpret the Sacred Word. They employed 
the whole apparatus of classical rhetoric in order to spread the 
“good news” contained in Scripture. (Suffice it here to say that 
the apparatus of classical grammar and rhetoric defined a liberal 
and humanistic education designed to develop fully a man’s natural 
powers and to form the perfect orator.) Their commentaries upon 
Sacred Scripture contribute to the positive theology of the early 
centuries of the Church — a theology which sought an understand- 
ing of the truths of Faith in order to direct men’s wills to the 
love of God. 

Faced with the conflict between Christianity and paganism, the 
Church Fathers answered the challenge, not by denying it, not by 
escaping from it, but by resolving it into a unity, by balancing it. 
Men of faith, they were aware that the Author both of grace and 
of nature cannot set up contradictions in His gifts. Men of grace, 
they pressed forward to union with God and saw the full develop- 
ment of their humanity as no hindrance per se to that union. 

In seeking an understanding of their faith, the Church Fathers 
were beginning that glorious development of theology, that faith- 
reason relationship that was to receive infallible approval by the 
magisterium itself in the Vatican Council which stated: “reason 
illuminated by faith, when it zealously, piously, and soberly seeks, 
attains with the help of God some understanding of the mysteries, 
and that a most profitable one” (D 1796). 

Implicit in this pronouncement of the Vatican Council is an 
extremely significant fact fundamental in our present problem. It 
is the fact of the nature of human understanding, of man’s intellec- 
tual activity. Specified by his rationality, man is capable of know- 
ing and of willing — spiritual activities which make him like unto 
God and which enable him to penetrate to the very essence of 
creation. Since all being somehow participates in the Infinite Being 
and since all truth is but a reflection of the Absolute Truth, man 
in his intellectual activity has a very real, albeit mysterious, con- 
tact with God. Moreover, rigorous and genuine intellectual activity 
involves judging, relating, ordering, unifying. What are these acts 
but man’s innate response to a demand of his own nature—a 
demand to be one, to be united with and in the One! Man craves 
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4 unity. Ultimately, this craving will be satisfied only but eternally 
in union with God. Yet, here on earth man can prepare his nature 
for the perfection which grace is ordered to bestow upon it. We 
must, of course, avoid a naturalism which abrogates the need for 
grace; but, on the other hand, we must avoid an exaggerated 
supernaturalism which denies that grace builds on nature. A mind 
disciplined by stern intellectual asceticism is at one with truth. 
Able to relate, to order, to unify, such a mind reflects in human 
nature the unity of God. Who can estimate the tremendous possi- 
bilities when grace elevates this nature already at peace in a 
tranquillity of order! 


_ The Mystical Body 


We said earlier that the problem of the saint-scholar relationship 
is both a theological and a metaphysical one. These two aspects 
are so related that a separation can only be an intentional one, 


never a real one. We have seen that in their theological approach 


_ (beginning with the principles of faith) and in their theological 
_ purpose (the message of salvation) the Church Fathers solicited 
the help of reason. This ordering of reason to faith is a striving for 
unity. Moreover, all that is involved in the very act of understand- 
ing tends to unity. But there is another factor which even more 
significantly defines the Church Fathers’ approach as both the- 
ological and metaphysical. It is their vibrant faith in and conscious 
realization of the Mystical Body of Christ. They were literally 
obsessed by a burning, thirsting desire for union with the Head 


| Whose members they were. There is a bold fearlessness, a kind 


of divine naiveté in their expressions of the intimacy of their 
union (rather unity) in and with Christ. 

In vivid imagery St. Ignatius of Antioch cries out: “I am God's 
| wheat; I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I may end as 

_ the pure bread of Christ.” Origen, echoing St. Irenaeus and St. 
Clement of Alexandria, proclaims: “We are all His body, and are 
- called His members.” A divine urgency presses St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen to determine: “I must be buried with Christ; I must rise with 
Christ; I must be a coheir with Christ; I must become a son of 
God; I must become God.” The same insistence permeates St. 


& 
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Cyril of Alexandria: “We are all one, in the Father and in the Son 
and in the Holy Spirit. We are one, I say, by identity of nature, 
by our training in piety, by communion in the sacred flesh of 
Christ, and by partaking of the one Holy Spirit.” 

But the theologian par excellence of the Mystical Body is St. 
Augustine. Listen to some excerpts from his sermons to the people. 
“All men are one man in Christ, and the unity of the Christians 
constitutes but one man” (in Ps. 39). “And this man is all men, 
and all men are this man; for all are one, since Christ is one” (in 
Ps. 127). “Who is this that cries from the ends of the earth? Who 
is this one man who reaches to the extremities of the universe?” (in 
Ps. 122.) He is one, but that one is unity, He is one, not one in a 
single place, but the cry of this one man comes from the remotest 
ends of the earth. But how can this one man cry out from the ends 
of the earth, unless he be one in all” (in Ps. 54). “He is one, we are 
many; He is one, and we are one in Him” (in Ps. 88). “We are 
one, because Christ is one and we are His members” (in Ps. 60). 
“Say not that He is one and we are many, but say that we many 
are one in Him who is one” (in Ps. 127). 

In beginning our present consideration, we adopted the formula 
of the Church Fathers, “Fides quaerens intellectum.” Is this ap- 
proach justifiable? Why hark back to patristic Christianity? 

We are living in a renaissance of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, while the Fathers of the early centuries took for 
granted this central dogma of faith. Within this Body there is a 
unity in Christ, a unity for which He prayed in order that we may 
be one in the Trinity as “Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee” 
(Jn. 17:21).* But this unity in God goes deeper — far, far deeper — 
than moral perfection only. It is a unity that embraces the whole 
of man and all of creation; it is a unity that will be satisfied only 
“in the restoration of all things in Christ.” It is a unity that orders 
reason to faith, nature to grace, action to contemplation, doing to 
being, scholarship to sanctity. Against the theological background 
of the Mystical Christ, the Christian humanism of the Church 
Fathers represents a glorious and successful effort to achieve unity, 
to maintain balance. It is the thesis of the present study that we 
shall resolve the problem of the saint-scholar relationship by seeking 


1 Knox translation used throughout. 
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to understand the divine implications of that which we believe 
when we say, “We are members of Christ.” 


Implications of Mystical Body Doctrine 


In his Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul announces that God 
has bestowed upon him “this privilege, of making known to the 
Gentiles the unfathomable riches of Christ, of publishing to the 
world the plan of this mystery, kept hidden from the beginning of 
time in the all-creating mind of God. The principalities and powers 
of heaven are to see, now, made manifest in the Church, the 
subtlety of wisdom; such is his eternal purpose, centered in Christ 
Jesus our Lord . . .” (Ephes. 3:8-12). In the Epistle to the Romans 
11:33, the Holy Spirit through Paul exclaims: “How deep is the 
mine of God’s wisdom, of his knowledge, how inscrutable are his 
judgments, how undiscoverable his ways.” 

The similarity of diction in “unfathomable riches of Christ” and 
_ “deep mine of God’s wisdom” is significant. The wisdom and 
_-knowledge of God, identical with the Divine Nature, are equated 

with the “riches of Christ,” which, in turn, are embraced in the 
“plan of this mystery, kept hidden from the beginning of time in 
the all-creating mind of God.” “Christ Jesus, our Lord” is the cen- 
ter of God’s eternal purpose. The “plan of the mystery,” “the sub- 
tlety of God’s wisdom,” “the eternal purpose, centered in Christ 
Jesus” — call it what you will—is the Mystical Christ, the Whole 
Christ, regenerated humanity, that cosmic embrace that brings all 
creation back into the order, into the unity it had in the “beginning 
of time in the all-creating mind of God.” On earth, it is the mystery 
of the Church, that social organism with supernatural life, that 
Body, that Vine, that One Person, membership in Whom brings us 
into intimate union with the Word. 

Now the Word is “Christ Jesus our Lord” Who prayed “that they 
may be one, as we are one” (Jn. 17:12), “that they too may be 
one in Us, as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee” (Jn. 17:21), 
- “that while Thou art in Me, I may be in them, so they may be 
perfectly made one” (Jn. 17:22). This Christ is the Word Whom 
the Father loved “before the foundation of the world” (Jn. 17:24). 
This Christ is He of Whom the Spirit speaks: “At the beginning 
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of time the Word already was; and God had the Word abiding 
with Him, and the Word was God. He abode, in the beginning of 
time, with God. It was through Him that all things came into 
being, and without Him came nothing that has come to be. In 
Him there was light, and the light was the light of man. And the 
light shines in darkness, darkness which was unable to master it” 
(Jn. 1:1-5). 

The Divine Word abiding eternally in the “all-creating mind of 
God ... proceeds,” says St. Thomas, “in God, by way of emanation 
of the intellect” (Summa Theologica, I, qu. 34, a. 2, c).? From all 
eternity the Father knows Himself perfectly and begets the Son, 
His Word, the Perfect Expression of the Divine Intellect. But in 
knowing Himself, God knows all things. Hence, “because God by 
one act understands Himself and all things, His one only Word 
is expressive not only of the Father, but of all creatures” (ST, I, 
qu. 34, a. 3, c). Moreover, says St. Thomas, since the nature 
proper to each thing consists in some degree of participation 
in the Divine perfection, God could not know Himself perfectly 
unless He knew all the ways in which His own perfection can 
be shared by others” (ST, I, qu. 14, a. 7, c). Thus St. John can 
say: “Through Him all things came into being, and without Him 
came nothing that came to be.” Thus, too, theologians can con- 
clude that things exist because God knows them and that their 
existence is not the cause of His knowledge. 

The conclusion seems evident. Man’s intellectual activity is essen- 
tially ordered to union with God, since it is ordered to the truth 
of things which exist precisely because God knows them. When, 
however, this intellectual activity is performed by a man united 
to God by grace, it furthers the union that already exists between 
Head and members precisely because it brings man into a new 
and deeper contact with the Head as the Word, the perfect expres- ; 
sion of the Infinite Knowledge of the Father. The saint-scholar is 
helping to build up the Body of Christ —in the fullness of its 
divinity and in the flowering of its humanity. 

In the face of such considerations (or shall we say “contempla- 
tions,” since we are gazing with love on truth, who dares to mini- 
mize intellectual activity and scholarship? Who is unwilling to 


2 Benziger edition, 1947. 
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accept intellectual challenges? Can we fail to see, as well as its 
_moral implications, the intellectual implications of the doctrine of 

the Mystical Body? Can we deny that Christ Whom we strive to 
imitate is not only the son of Joseph the carpenter but primarily 
and eternally the Divine Word Who expresses the infinite knowl- 
edge of the Father? Can we fail to recognize the harmony between 
sanctity and scholarship, a harmony which contributes both to 
man’s natural and to his supernatural perfection, which enriches 
his humanity, which deepens his participation in divinity? 

In answering these questions, let us be able to say as did Car- 
dinal Newman: “I have never sinned against the light.” And what 
is that light that has come to us both through faith and through 
reason? It is the conviction that the problem of the saint-scholar 
relationship can be resolved by seeking to understand the divine 
implications which faith teaches regarding the Mystical Christ 
Whose members we are. Such an understanding requires a life of 
prayer, of silence, of recollection, of sanctity, of inwardness — soul 
qualities which the life of study, of good reading, of scholarship, 
fosters. Such an understanding demands that we become interior, 
men and women of prayer — strong in faith, courageous in hope, 
inflamed with love. Our whole demeanor, our entire way of life, 
must set us apart as citizens of the City of God. We must, in short, 
become divine, become saints. Yet we must never forget that for 
us to become divine the Word had to become human. Hence, we 
cannot deny the beauty of the Son of Man or the ascent of nature 
and of human nature back to God without denying the tradition 
of Christian humanism. Within that tradition sanctity and scholar- 
ship are not only perfectly compatible but are divinely ordered to 
each other. Man’s efforts to understand the arts and sciences are 
his response to this divine economy, his fulfillment of a divinely 
imposed duty, his obedience to God’s command “to subdue the 
earth.” 

“Fides quaerens intellectum.” May our faith in the Mystical 
Body seek ever to understand the implications of that doctrine. 
May our understanding lead us to greater sanctity and to more 
genuine scholarship. May this balanced relationship of grace and 
nature bring us to an ever deeper unity in Christ. Once we have 
caught a glimpse of this mystery, we shall be educated forever! 


. 


TWO WOO! 


Saint Joseph 


This young man was bethrothed to the Virgin. 
If I must describe him, I will say — his left hand 
easily holds the carpenter's angular margin, 


symbol of work, but a means, not an end. 


In his right hand, against his tunic, he holds 
the lily (not teetering it in front of him 
like a small boy in processional) but stilled 


to strength, like a scholar with a well loved, single tome. 


Whatever agonies of knowing and not knowing, 
of believing and loving and awakening he lived, they are 
implicit in the grave serenity of wood, saying | 


more than apocrypha, legend, or exegetical lore. 


I contemplate royal Joseph, carved in wood, 


and find silence — attentive to God — good. 
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The Virgin Mother 


This is the Virgin Mother. How young she is. 
Only as old as prophecy: seven swords .. . 
and the Child for the rise and fall of many; as 
young as the joy of mothering God. No words 


on her lips, but the eyes lowered to. the Child in her arms, 
and children to the last generation of all. The veil 
and hair blown back by desert simoom, the storms 


of heat and sand swirling past the Nile. 


But everything is tranquil in this carven face, 
this woman's poise, these cradling hands that hold 
redemption like a Little One. Peace 


is the triumph of faith. If the virginal veil is belled 


to the winds, the heart is undisturbed. And I, 


kneeling, read this braille — wood, and know why. 


SisTER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 
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The author, a Passionist, explains a basic principle of growth. 


The Loss That Is Gain 


Father Barnabas Ahern, C.P. 


THE Gospels speak little of our Lady. But that little tells a great 
deal to those who know the charted ways of holiness. For Mary, 
too, had to follow their course. It is true, she was lovely with a 
holiness beyond our fairest dreams, from the moment of her im- 
maculate conception. But all through life this first beauty matured 
with mellow richness. Mary was always growing in virtue the 
way her children grow, God’s way; there is no other. 

This means, then, that her faith went through periods of change. 
Of course, it was always the same faith, a great, strong spirit of 
loving surrender to whatever God said and to whatever He asked. 
But this faith had its marked moments of development, when she 
saw with fresh awareness “how incomprehensible are his judgments 
and how unsearchable his ways” (Rom. 11:33). These moments 
of insight impressed her with new certainty that God and His 
plans are beyond the reach of human thought. Yet, by divine 
paradox, this thickening of the veil of mystery flooded her soul 
with joy. For it all meant that God is too great and too good to be 
contained within human limit or angelic measure. “Eye has not 
seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man” 
(1 Cor. 2:9) — this motif sounded the surging rhythm of our Lady’s 
growth in faith. 

But each advance had to follow the law of loss and gain that 
marks all spiritual growth. As with us, so with her: the nearer 
she came to God, the more she had to lose the bright human 
comfort of previous thoughts about Him to enter the darkness of 
richer certainty; for His greatness is so transcendent it “has made 
darkness the cloak about him” (Ps. 17:12). 

This fact helps us to understand the third great sorrow of her 
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life, the loss of the Child Jesus in the temple. Twelve years is a 
long time, long enough, to become familiar even with God, especi- 
ally if God lives close at hand as the best little boy in the world. 
In a certain sense, our Lady grew accustomed to Him, the way we 
grow accustomed to Him in the Blessed Sacrament. Faith and love 
and adoration fitted familiarly into the pattern of her daily life, 
forming a habit of devotedness that vitalized every thought and 
action. Certainly she understood, as no one else could, that there 
was something about Him beyond all human thought, something 
divinely good that she could never love enough. That is why her 
whole being breathed adoration and surrender. But at the same 
time, there was much she did understand; after all, she was His 
mother. Each time she took Him into her arms and felt Him clinging 
to her, she glowed with the warm comfort that every mother feels 
in the love of a babe who looks to her for everything. Thus the 
twelve years at Nazareth mingled deep spiritual living with radiant 
human joy. At any moment the young mother could look upon the 
divine Child at her side and could whisper the words, “My Boy, 
- Jesus,” words that overflowed with lowly adoration and tender 
human love. 

But now the hour struck for signal growth in the spiritual life 
of Mary. The change involved one of the great sorrows of her life. 
It is always God’s way that the cross should bear the best fruit of 
holiness: “The purest suffering bears and carries in its train the 
purest understanding” (St. John of the Cross, “Points of Love,” 48; 
Allison Peers, III, p. 231). 

The Holy Family was in Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of the 
Passover. Mary saw and felt the crowd milling about her; but she 
was happy and tranquil, for the presence of Jesus always creates a 
vast solitude and a heavenly peace in the hearts of those who love 
Him. Long before the author of the Imitation wrote the words, — 
Mary tasted their truth: “To be with Jesus is a sweet paradise.” 
Like an oasis amid waves of shifting sand the Holy Family poured 
life and love and blessing upon every person they met. Our Blessed 
Mother never feared people or held aloof from them; she knew too 
well how ‘dear they are to the Sacred Heart of her Son. Keeping 
close to Him, she moved among “His own,” putting into practice 
one of the most beautiful sentences St. John of the Cross has 
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written: “Where there is no love, put love, and you will find love.” 
To every person she met she could whisper the words, “God is 
my witness how I long for you all in the heart of Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 1:8). 

Thus the days of celebration passed, bright and halcyon from 
first to last. But on the journey home, a storm broke. Joseph and 
Mary were probably apart when they left the city, in the separate 
caravans of men and women. Each took it for granted that Jesus 
was with the other, or with some of their relatives. Not until the 
end of the first day did they realize He was missing. Search among 
their acquaintances was fruitless; no one had seen Him. Mary 
sickened with a sense of void. The loss was Simeon’s sword of 
sorrow piercing deeply in a way of which she had never dreamed. 
To lose anyone who is dear dashes the heart and drains it of all 
joy. A mother is empty-souled when she sobs the final word, “He 
is gone!” In a single moment, then, Mary’s heart became a void; 
for that heart knew no other love, no other joy, but only Jesus. 

Even more, He was her God-given charge. She was the Virgin 
all faithful whom God had chosen to mother His Son precisely 
because she would never fail. For her, motherhood and a life for 
God were one and the same task. Mother love was the Virgin’s 
devoted fidelity to the God who chose her above all others. Yet 
now she had failed Him. Night closed in upon Mary’s soul; and 
emptiness: Jesus was gone. 

Back in Jerusalem once more, she and Joseph wandered the 
streets of the city, seeking everywhere for the lost Child. What 
Mary was thinking we do not know. How she ever spoke His 
name we cannot understand. Even an ordinary person who loves 
God can hardly reason when he feels the loss of God; he simply 
suffers. And should he hear the name of Jesus — or, worse still, 
have to pronounce it—he feels a choking lump in his throat. St. 
Joseph, then, must have made the inquiries. Our Lady was bound 
with silence in a sea of suffering. 

At last, someone suggested the temple. There they found Him, 
“sitting in the midst of the teachers, both listening to them and 
asking them questions” (Lk. 2:46). At the sight of Him, His mother 
poured out her whole being in the cry, “Son, why hast thou done 
so to us? Behold, thy father and I have been seeking thee sorrow- 
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ing” (Lk. 2:48). There was no petulance in her words, but only 
the pure love that has lost and found. There was no lack of restraint; 
she simply gave utterance to a devotedness that knows no measure. 
Everything was just as God wanted it at that moment —a woman 
loving Him with all the power of her soul and, therefore, full ready 
for new growth. 

It was His word that accomplished it, His word that opened a 
new, dark depth of faith for her advance: “And he said to them, 
‘How is it that you sought me? Did you not know that I must be 
about my Father’s business?’” (Lk. 2:49.) 

Through that word Mary “lost” Him again. It poured thick 
darkness around Him, closing Him off more securely than ever 
before from the touch of her feelings and the grasp of her under- 
standing. For it made her feel with new awareness how completely 
His greatness was beyond the reach of all her powers: — “Eye has 
not seen nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man.” 
He had a work to do that she could not fathom; He called it simply 
“the Father's business” because no human word could fully express 
_ it. Thus Jesus stepped behind a veil of mystery into darkness far 
greater than the obscurity of the inner sanctuary with its shrouding 
veil of silk. The Evangelist describes it all so simply: “They did 
not understand the word that he spoke to them” (Lk. 2:50). 

Our Lady left the temple a changed woman. Her life with Jesus 
could never be the same again. She had always known that He 
was too wonderful to be comprehended even by her. But now His 
word opened a new depth of certainty in her soul, a calm yet 
thrilling certainty to breathe fresh ardor into her whole future 
life of adoration, love, and surrender. From now on, her spirit 
would echo with greater conviction the inspired writer's praise 
of God: “Whom has He made equal to describing His works, and 
who can probe His mighty deeds? Who can measure His majestic 
power, or exhaust the tale of His mercies? One cannot lessen, nor 
increase, nor penetrate the wonders of the Lord. When a man 
ends he is only beginning, and when he stops he is still bewildered” 
(Sir. 18:2-5). So it is: man thinks his best thoughts of God and 
dreams his best dreams; yet, when he is finished, he must say, “I 
have scarcely glimpsed how really wonderful He is!” Mary realized 
this now as never before. 
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Yet this very darkness was dearer to her than the garish light 
of all human thought, and more comforting than noonday’s brightest 
glare. For the darkness was simply a new-felt certainty that God, 
her Son, was a treasure too rich for human thought to measure and 
too wonderful a lover for the heavens to hold. For was it not love 
that made God the little boy whom her heart and arms enclosed? 

She never forgot this moment of change: “His mother kept all 
these things carefully in her heart” (Lk. 2:51). We are grateful to 
St. Luke for this reminder; but the meek physician will pardon 
us if we tell him it was hardly necessary. No one is ever the same 
once God has opened up a new depth of faith in his soul. It was 
impossible for Mary to forget what she had heard that day in the 
temple. Her new insight into His ineffable greatness was too com- 
forting ever to go back to her earlier thoughts about Him. Ever 
after she loved Him with more keen awareness of the mystery of 
His being. Thus the years that followed at Nazareth were happier 
and holier than the years that had gone before. Peace was deeper, 
joy was richer, her soul more tranquil, her adoration more worthy 
of God, her love more pleasing to Him. It had to be so; for that 
day in the temple, amid the teachers and their noisy human ques- 
tionings, she “lost” Jesus and “found” Him again in the deep 
darkness of a richer faith. 

No wonder our Lady permits her children to relive this dolor. 
She knows well what the suffering of loss achieved in her own life, 
and so she yearns to share this experience with all who are ready 
for it, especially with those who live in dependence upon her. 
St. Louis de Montfort (The Secret of Mary — Montfort Publica- 
tions: Bay Shore, N. Y., 1950, pp. 21-22) states this clearly: “He 
who has found Mary by a true devotion will not be exempt from 
crosses and sufferings. Far from it; he is more besieged by them 
' than others are, because Mary gives to all her children portions of 
the Tree of Life, which is the cross of Jesus.” But to this warning 
the Saint adds a word of consolation: “If for a while her children 
feel the bitterness of the cup which one must needs drink in order 
to be the friend of God, the consolation and joy which this good 
mother sends after the trial encourage them exceedingly to carry 
still heavier and more painful crosses.” Yes, the work of loss and 
gain is a lifelong process. 
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_ St. Catherine of Siena 


What does it mean practically in a human life — this exchange 
of one level of faith for another that is deeper and richer? St. Cath- 
erine of Siena offers a classic example. As a young girl she had 
- learned the consoling truth that God dwells in our souls — the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit — as a devoted Brother and 
tender Father. Life for her was glorious in the companionship of 
this divine Friend. She loved to spend days alone, locked up in 
her little room, enjoying the presence of the good God who dwelt 
_ in her heart. This was peace, joy, security. She had found a strong 
refuge, a fortress of impregnable strength: God, her God, was 
always with her. From now on, life would be a vision of peace. 
So she thought. .. . 

But one day this comfortable existence exploded. Catherine lost 
the old feeling of secure possession. The Christ of her heart was 
gone. She lost the sense of His presence, and felt dead to His in- 
_ fluence. The very memory of Him now seemed unreal, a wraith that 
_ had vanished into the air. Instead, evil loomed as the only thing 
that mattered. Impure images peopled her world of thought and 
desire; and every fiber of her being tingled in response. Catherine 
felt as though she had plunged into a pool of filth, where one lived 

simply to commit sin. There was no escape. She was powerless 
_ to snap the spell of the obsession. All she could do was to hold 
fixedly the last rampart of her will against consent. This she did — 
and suffered —and waited, even though it seemed she had lost 
forever her clean, joyous life with Christ. 

This loss was the moment of grace. The whole scene recalls our 
Lady’s experience in the temple. Of a sudden, Catherine found 
Christ again, in the very room where she had been so fiercely 
tempted. Her whole soul poured itself out in the loving complaint, 
“Q Lord, where were You while these dread images filled my 
mind?” He answered with a word that opened a new depth of 
faith: “Daughter Catherine, all during these temptations I have 
_ remained with you, right in your heart. Otherwise you could not 
~ have overcome them.” 

_ Hearing this word, Catherine lost forever her old thoughts on 
the presence of God. It taught her that His presence in the soul is 
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something deeper and holier than she could imagine or feel. In this 
life He must always be the hidden God; for His very transcendence 
cloaks His presence with darkness. Human feelings cannot touch 
Him; human thought cannot measure Him. Experience cannot 
heighten the certainty of His presence any more than fear of His 
absence can lessen it. God cannot be grasped by human powers; 
for He Himself is the very source of all their activity. As Job said, 
“Should he come near me, I see him not; should he pass by, I am 
not aware of him” (Job 9:11). One might lack all feeling of God's 
presence; one could be plunged, as Catherine was, into a sea of 
temptation; yet, as long as the soul remains in grace, Christ is 
always there, loving and helping with a tender goodness and 
all-wise power that surpass all human measure. 

Catherine thrilled with the joy of this new awareness. She realized 
now as never before that nothing but sin could take Christ from 
her. Noise or bothersome people or temptation, success or failure, 
devout feelings or aridity — nothing but sin could separate her 
from Christ. He would always be there, in the quiet darkness of 
her own soul, just as He had once promised: “I will give you 
treasures hidden in darkness, hoards of secret places; that you may 
know that I am the Lord” (Isa. 45:3). She was ready now for 
anything, for the busy life of intense activity that He would soon 
give her. Her soul was strengthened forever with the joy and peace 
of certainty: God was always with her. 


The Poor Man 


St. Benedict Joseph Labré is another who knew this exchange 
of loss and gain. He tried time and again to become a religious; 
his poor heart craved the security of La Trappe or the silent peace 
of Carthusian solitude. For he was convinced he must become a 
monk in order to find God. Therefore, when poor health forced him 
to leave the first community of his choice, he bided time at home 
until he could try again. Once more, however, the oppressive 
melancholia settled down upon him, and again he had to seek peace 
of soul in the outside world. But the conviction still lingered: God 
was waiting for him in the only place that God could be found — 
La Trappe. And so back to La Trappe he went. This time, too, the 
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sense of loss was unbearable. He found neither God nor peace of 
soul. Had he stayed on, he would also have lost his mind. 

_ But this moment of loss was the moment of gain. God spoke to 
Benedict Joseph through the lips of a priest who told the poor 
sufferer of the beauty of God’s will and the security of His mys- 
terious providence. How that simple word freed his tortured soul. 
In accepting it, Benedict “lost” forever his narrow human thoughts 
of God to “gain” a broader and deeper awareness of God’s real good- 
ness. He could now throw away his old ideas that confined God to 
the cloister. For he saw more clearly than ever before that man’s 
only security lies in the dark bosom of God’s beautiful will and 
that the whole world becomes a cloister for the man who surrenders 
himself completely to the loving care of Him who pleaded, “Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem! . . . How often would I have gathered thy children, 
as a hen gathers her young under her wings” (Mt. 23:87). 

Ever after Benedict Joseph Labré roamed the world as a carefree 
son of the great God. He was a lonely beggar in the eyes of men; 
but in his own soul he was at home with the heavenly Father. In 

_the few years of life that yet remained, he lived constantly in the 
divine presence, full of joy and peace and confidence in his total 
dependence on the Father's loving care. He was one of those of 
whom the Psalmist sings: “Happy they who dwell in your house! 
continually they praise you. Happy the men whose strength you are! 
their hearts are set upon the pilgrimage: when they pass through 
the arid valley, they make a spring of it... . They go from strength 
to strength; they shall see the God of gods in Sion” (Ps. 83:5-8). 

This free and happy spirit was born of the certainty that came to 
him through faith in God’s word, in that dark moment when he. 
suffered the loss of God only to find Him again in this new way. 
He surely needed this strong faith for the life God asked him to 
lead. No one understood him; hunger and cold and humiliation 
were his daily portion. But Benedict was at peace. He had ac- 
cepted the word of God, directing him to the prayerful life of a 
perennial pilgrim; and he obeyed it, even unto death. That is why, 
even in appearance, this lovable beggar saint resembled the Man 
of Sorrows: Both lived and died in joyous obedience to a word of 
God that no one else could ever fully understand, 
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Everyman 


But ordinary folk, too, must often follow our Lady through the 
loss and gain of her third sorrow. Prayer often provides the occasion 
for it. In every life there are periods of fervor when one can almost 
touch the goodness of God. It is pleasant to think of Him, a comfort 
to speak to Him, and a joy to be in His presence. But all this may 
change: we “lose” Christ and fear He may never return. It is difficult 
to connect two thoughts about Him; all is artificial as faded tinsel. 
Every word spoken to Him becomes a forced word that rings 
hollow in an empty soul. Worse still, an oppressive feeling of guilt 
sharpens the sense of loss; somehow or other we have failed Him 
and have lost Him through our own fault. It is the experience of 
our Lady’s loss all over again — with this great difference, of course, 
that we deserve the suffering, whereas she was sinless. 

But the gain is never far away. Our Lord speaks a word that 
enables us to find Him anew. Something we read or hear makes us 
understand that He is beyond the reach of the ups and downs of 
our poor life: “O Lord, the earth and the heavens . . . shall perish, 
but you shall continue; and they shall all grow old as does a gar- 
ment ... but you are the same, and your years have no end” (Ps. 
101:26-28). Yes, God’s love and mercy are too great and too lasting 
to depend on the rise and fall of His frail creatures. The storm may 
rage beneath the clouds that shroud our soul in darkness; but. above 
it all, the sun shines brightly — God’s mercy never fails. He who 
sees the real meaning of this truth finds Christ in a new way. The 
experience marks the beginning of a richer life wherein joy and 
peace flourish even in darkness; for they are rooted, not in super- 
ficial human feelings, but deep down in the dark certainty of faith 
that Jesus is always the same —“yesterday and today, yes, and 
forever” (Hebr. 13:8). Hence, the very inability to feel Him or to 
realize His goodness with feeble human thoughts becomes a help 
rather than a hindrance to true prayer. For this new-found cer- 
tainty of God’s unchangeableness strengthens the heart at prayer 
with tranquil stability. Joy or sorrow may play havoc with the 
feelings; but the man has learned that deep down beneath this 
shifting surface of his soul God dwells in darkness. It is there one 
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must go to find Him; it is there one makes his prayer in peace, 
silent and lovingly attentive to Him who never changes. 

The same loss and gain may occur also in the inevitable humilia- 
tions of life. Years pass in which a good man feels comfortably close 
to Christ, because life has been a success. He has made his mark; 
he has produced good work; he is loved and esteemed by all. It 
almost seems that his integrity gives him lasting claim to security, 
But one fine day our Lady takes mercy upon her poor, proud son 
and makes him lose what he thought he had to gain Christ in a 
new, real way. 

“Loss” is the only word to describe the experience. The success 
of earlier years is suddenly seen as ephemeral and empty; it all 
vanishes like the dream of them that awake. Friendships and 
popularity wane; and the onetime favorite grows conscious of dis- 
trust on the part of others and radical differences of view. He 
senses powerlessness in his will to accomplish and bitter frustration 
of his best desires. Sickness and inactivity may heighten the 
poignancy of these new insights. Self when viewed from a sickbed 


» loses its attractiveness. Blessed Claude de la Colombiére discovered 


this and wrote, “Since I have been ill, I have only learnt one thing 
and that is that we cling to ourselves by many imperceptible 
threads, and if God did not do it for us, we should never break 
them; we do not even recognize them.” A siege of temptation may 
also reveal unsuspected and frightening weaknesses. 

It is the hour of loss, when a man feels far from God and fears 
that a whole lifetime would not be long enough to find Him. He 
suspects that his life has been a disappointment to God, a dis- 
appointment which he is powerless to undo. He has lost’ Christ 
through the pride that blinded him and the selfishness that hardened 
his heart. He is convinced now that the rebuke of the divine judge 
in the Apocalypse was spoken with him in mind: “You say, ‘I am 
rich and have grown wealthy and have need of nothing,’ and dost 
not know that thou art the wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked one” (Apoc. 3:17). 

Everything seems lost. But it is the very moment when God 
opens a new depth of faith for the poor man to find Christ in a new 
way. Before, he had looked upon the merciful Lord as a friend 
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who owed him good things in reward for his many virtues. Now 
he hears, as did Israel of old, that mercy is God’s free gift of love 
to someone who is so miserable he deserves nothing: “It was not 
because you are the largest of all nations that the Lord set his heart 
on you and chose you, for you are really the smallest of all nations. 
It was because the Lord loved you” (Deut. 7:7-8). 

What a change this word of God creates in the life of a man who 
believes it. It is a flaming torch that enables him to find Christ 
even in the darkness of his own misery. Indeed, instead of fearing 
the poverty of his soul, he loves it; instead of hiding it from God, 
he puts it forward, as a beggar would, because of its special claim 
on the mercy of the Master. Truly he has lost that union with 
Christ which he counted as his own hard-won possession; but he 
has gained a much better union through the humble surrender of 
his misery to the healing of that God whose glory is to show mercy 
to the wretched and whose mission on earth is “to call sinners, not 
the just” (Mt. 9:18). 

Thus the sufferings of growth in faith spell loss for the life that 
has gone before but provide gain for the years that lie ahead. Our 
Lady was the first in Christ’s kingdom to experience this sorrowful 
change to a deeper, richer life. For she too had to grow spiritually, 
by losing what is good to find what is better. How much more 
necessary this transition is for her children, who have spoiled the 
past with the sin that she has never known. That is why she often 
renews in their life the sorrow of her third dolor. The suffering of 
loss always hurts. But once the change has passed, a new life with 
Christ opens wide —a life tranquil in its new-found darkness, rich 
in its stronger certainty, and overflowing with a joy and peace that 
surpass all understanding. 


_Isaias and the Liturgy of Advent 
Rey. John P. Murphy, S.J. 


DURING the season of Advent, the Church prepares the faithful! 
for the advent or coming of Christ. To appreciate fully what Christ’s 
coming into the world really means, Holy Mother the Church 
wishes her children to place themselves in the atmosphere of pre- 
Christian times before “the Word became Flesh and dwelt among 
us” (Jn. 1:14). 

Sin had sifted into the Garden of Eden, vitiating its primal 
purity. Then, shifting like a swift miasma, it spread its pall over 
_ the whole world. Beneath this heavy pall the world lay benighted 
__-by ignorance and perverted by the cults of idolatry. And the land 
was desolate as the nations groaned beneath the weight of sin. 

True, the Jews had been elected by God as His chosen people. 
Yet despite their election they, too, needed deliverance. With 
prevarication, ingratitude, and pride, they rebuked their good 
Father for His unstinted mercy. Their progress to God was mile- 
stoned by repeated defections and shocking abominations. The 
commandments tableted on stone (Exod. 19:20; 24) were not 
enough to rule them undeviatingly. The manna in the desert (Exod. 
16:13-36) was only an ephemeral satisfaction. The swarm of quail 
(Exod. 16:18; Num. 11:31-83) could not satisfy the perverse cray- 
ings of their flesh. The water from the rock (Num. 20:7-11; Exod. 
17:3-6) could not slake their burning desire for the waters of 
iniquity. A God in a cloud and a pillar of fire (Exod. 18:21) did 
not effectively reroute their tainted nature's errancy. They needed 
a God in the flesh. They required a God-man to save them. This 
God-man had been promised to the Jews as a redeemer. He would 
come and save them from their sins. They were waiting for Him. 
~ 1 Gaspare Lefebvre, O.S.B., Daily Missal, Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer & Co., 1934, 


p. 328. 
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They were yearning for Him. This yearning, this longing for Christ 
epitomizes the spirit of Advent. 

For thousands of years, the prophets had prophesied Christ's 
advent to the Jews. Pre-eminent among these prophets was Isaias. 
The purpose of this paper is to trace the spirit of Isaias and his 
prophecies through the liturgy of Advent. 

Isaias, a native of Judah, was a noble and learned man.* He 
began his divine mission during the year that King Ozias died.’ 
As Isaias steps into the prophetic scene, he moves amid a cor- 
rupted Jewish nation. This nation of Chosen People had refused 
peace with Yahweh, had lapsed into idolatry, and, as a just retri- 
bution, the era of peace for them had ended.* 

To the far north, Assyria poised like a vulture ready to swoop 
down upon the Chosen People.* Within their own gate, the country 
was rent by intestinal strife, as Israel in league with Syria, tried 
to force Judah into an alliance against the common foe, Assyria.® 

Amid such a troubled atmosphere, the liturgy of Advent begins. 
At the outset of this liturgical season, the Church reminds us of 
the miseries of mankind consequent upon Adam’s sin. Humanity 
cries for relief and a saviour. He is still absent,” but His presence is 
imperative. The woes of the world can brook no delay. With this 
background, the initial Nocturn of Advent begins at the first chapter 
of Isaias. 

The theme of that first chapter is twofold: in the first place the 
corruption of Judah: 


I have brought up children, and exalted them, 
But they have despised Me (Isa. 1:2). 


Second, the nation’s impending chastisement by an invader. In 


their plight Isaias brings God’s message and proposes an alterna- 
tive: Either: 


Your country shall be a desolation, 
Your cities burnt with fire; 

Your land before your face 
Aliens shall devour (Isa. 1:7). 


2 James E. Coleran, S.J., Notes on Isaias. 

3K. J. Kissane, The Book of Isaiah, Dublin: Browne & Nolan, Ltd., 1941, I, intr. XI. 
4 Ibid., XI-XII. 8 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 7 Ibid., XII-XIV. 
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_ or convert yourselves to God: 


Cease to do evil, 
Learn to do good; 
Seek justice, 
Undo oppression; 
Do justice to the orphan, 
Plead the cause of the widow 
(And) come and let us reason together 
Says Jahweh (Isa. 1:17-18). 


Then God will be merciful since: 


If your sins be as scarlet, 
They shall be made white as snow; 
If they be red as crimson, 
They shall be white as wool; 
If you consent and obey, 
You shall eat the good things of the land (Isa. 1:18-19). 


Therefore saith the Lord 
The God of hosts, the mighty one of Israel . . . 
; “TI will purge away thy dross as in the furnace” (Isa. 1:25). 
- and 
Sion shall be redeemed by justice (Isa. 1:27). 
To foster confidence in God, Isaias related his vision of the 


future glory of the nations in Christ’s Church: 
And in the last days 
The mountain of the house of the Lord shall be 
Prepared on the top of the mountains, 
And it shall be exalted above the hills, 
And all nations shall flow unto it (Isa. 2:2). 


And He shall judge the Gentiles, 
And rebuke many people (Isa. 2:4a). 
His reign will be a reign of peace, for 


. . . they shall turn their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into sickles; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they be exercised any more to war (Isa. 2:4b). 
The prophet then exhorts: 


O house of Jacob, come ye, 
And let us walk in the light of the Lord (Isa. 2:5). 


As a panacea for Judah’s ills, Isaias beseeches the people to be 
converted; to turn to God and trust Him alone for help. 
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This prophetic strain of reliance on God alone and unwavering 
confidence in Him dominates the Mass for the first Sunday of 
Advent. The Introit for the day sounds the whole tone of the 
Mass with its “To Thee have I lifted up my soul” (Ps. 24:1-3), 
and blends with the main theme of Advent, namely confidence in 
God amid adversities: 

To Thee have I lifted up my soul. 

In Thee, O my God, I put my trust; 
Let me not be ashamed. 

Neither let my enemies laugh at me. 


For none of them that wait on Thee 
Shall be confounded (Ps. 24:1-3). 


This plea to God becomes more insistent in the Collects. “Stir 
up, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy power, and come.” With con- 
tinued emphasis, the Epistle recapitulates the need for conversion 
as preached by Isaias. Herein, Paul, writing to the Romans, exhorts 
them to cast off tepidity because “. . . it is now the hour to rise 
from sleep. For now our salvation is nearer than we believed. . . . 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness” (Rom. 18:11-12). 

And to incite our hope, the Gradual assures us of God’s unfailing 
assistance to those who confide in Him: 


All they that wait on Thee 
Shall not be confounded, O Lord (Ps. 24:8). 


In counterpointal style, the Alleluia embellishes the refrain: 


Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy 
And grant us Thy salvation (Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 382). 


As Isaias strove to rivet the attention of the Jews on the alterna- 
tive of a God who would bring salvation or a God who would 
send destruction, so the Gospel for the first Sunday of Advent 
places before us the Second Coming of Christ when He will come 
as the just Judge to punish the perverse and stiff-necked, and to 
reward those who received Him graciously when He first came with 
mercy as a redeemer (Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 882). 

The first week of Advent stresses the ills of mankind and its 
need of help. This help can be found in God alone. Confidence in 
God will hasten and assure salvation. Such is the burden of Isaias’ 
prophecies and the dominant theme of the Church’s liturgy. 
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On Saturday of the first week, the liturgy depicts God’s answer 
to the importunate cry of His people as God promises help. To 
confirm His promise, He gives a sign. That sign is depicted in the 
First Nocturn. This Nocturn is taken from the seventh chapter of 
Isaias. 

The circumstance of the sign is this: After King Achaz of Judah 
had refused to ally himself with Syria and Israel against Assyria, 
Rasin of Syria and Phacee of Israel threaten to invade Judah. 
Panic-stricken by this news Achaz intends to implore help from 
Assyria (Isa. 7:1-2). Thereupon God sends Isaias to dissuade 
Achaz from an Assyrian alliance with the assurance that Rasin and 
Phacee will not harm him if he trusts in God (Isa. 7:4 and 7). As 
a confirmation of His promise, God tells Achaz to demand a sign 
(Isa. 7:11). But Achaz, who has already determined upon the 
Assyrian alliance, hypocritically refuses (Isa. 7:12). Isaias, there- 
fore, tells him that God Himself will give a sign: 

Behold a virgin shall conceive, 


And bear a son, 
And His name shall be called Emmanuel (Isa. 7:14). 


Continuing the Emmanuel prophecies, the First Nocturn of the 
second Sunday describes Christ the Sprout of Jesse and His reign 
of peace: | 


And there shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, 
And a flower shall rise up out of his root, 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him: 


The spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, 
The spirit of counsel, and of fortitude, 
The spirit of knowledge, and of fear of the Lord; 


And he shall be filled with the fear of the Lord; 
He shall not judge according to the sight of the eyes, 
Nor reprove according to the hearing of the ears. 


But he shall judge the poor with justice, 
And shall reprove with equity for the meek of the land; 
And he shall smite the tyrant with the rod of his mouth, 
And with the breath of his lips he shall slay the wicked. 


And justice shall be the girdle of his loins, 
And fidelity the cincture of his reins. 


The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
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The calf and the young lion shall abide together, 
And a little child shall lead them. 

The cow and the bear shall be friendly together, 
(Their young ones shall rest together ) 
And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the suckling child shall play on the hole of the asp, 
And the weaned child shall thrust his head 
Into the den of the basilisk. 

They shall not hurt, nor shall they destroy 
In all my holy mountain, 

For the earth is filled with the knowledge of the Lord, 
As the covering waters of the sea (Isa. 11:1-9). 


The shoot that will spring up from the “root of Jesse” (Isa. 11:1) 
is Emmanuel. Upon Him the Holy Ghost will rest with His seven 
gifts. This Emmanuel will be the perfect king revealing these gifts 
of the Holy Spirit in His reign. And by His reign, universal peace 
will come into the world. 

Here is the portrait of the Messias on whom the Mass for the 
second Sunday of Advent focuses our attention. “People of Sion, 
behold the Lord shall come to save the nations” (Isa. 80:30), the 
Introit tells us. “Prepare the ways of Thine Only-Begotten Son,” the 
Collect continues. As an inspiration and a new motive for Advent, 
the Epistle introduces a new element. In this letter of St. Paul to 
the Romans, the Apostle of the Gentiles quotes Isaias: 

There shall be a root of Jesse; 


And He that shall rise up to rule the Gentiles, 
In Him shall the Gentiles hope (Isa. 11:10), 


to inspire them with hope that “the God of hope will fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing” (Rom. 15:18). 

Our hope, the Gradual reasserts, is because “God shall come 
manifestly” (Ps. 49:3). 

Advent is a time of preparation for Christ’s coming at Christmas. 
Hence in the Gospel for the second Sunday of Advent, the Church 
underscores this preparation by presenting to us a picture of John 
the Baptist, the Precursor, of whom Christ testifies: “For this is He 
of whom it is written: “Behold I send My Angel before Thy face, 
who shall prepare Thy way before Thee’” (Mal. 8:10). 

God the Word manifested in the Flesh manifests Himself by 
miracles, the Gospel informs us. In the Gospel scene John the 
Baptist, in chains, sends messengers to Christ to ask Him if He is 
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the promised Redeemer. In His reply Christ refers to Isaias’ descrip- 
tion of His works of mercy: “Go and relate to John what you have 
heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk .. . the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them” (Isa. 85:5 ff.; 61:1). 
__ Now that Christ the Redeemer and preparation for His coming 
have become the pivot of the Advent cycle, the Offertory not only 
reasserts the confidence of God of the first Sunday, but also ex- 
presses a longing for Christ: 


Thou wilt turn, O God, and bring us to life, 
And Thy people shall rejoice in Thee: 

Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy; 
And grant us Thy salvation (Ps. 84:7 and 8). 


“Behold the Lord shall come to save the nations,” sings the 
Introit; and the Communion counterpointally replies: “Behold the 
joy that cometh to thee from thy God” (Bar. 4:36). 

As an added motive for joy and confidence in the Lord, Isaias, 
in the First Nocturn of Saturday, presents us a picture of the con- 
_ version of the nations: 


And the Lord of hosts shall make 
Unto all people in this mountain 
A feast of fat things, 
A feast of wine, 
Of fat things full of marrow, 
Of wine purified from the leas. 
And He will destroy on this mountain 
The veil that veils all nations, 
And the screen that screens all peoples. 
He shall cast death down headlong forever; 
And the Lord God shall wipe away 
Tears from every face, 
And the reproach of His people He shall take away 
From off the whole earth, for the Lord hath spoken it, 
And they shall say in that day: 
Lo, this is our God: 
We have waited for Him and He will save us! 
This is the Lord in whom we hoped, 
We shall rejoice and be joyful in His salvation (Isa. 25:6-9). 


To stir up hope, joy, and confidence, the antiphons of Second 
Vespers for the third Sunday exclaim: 


Rejoice, O Jerusalem, with great joy, 
For there shall come unto thee a Saviour, alleluia (Isa. 52:9). 
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I will give salvation in Sion, 

And my glory in Jerusalem, alleluia (Isa. 46:12). 
The mountains and all the hills shall be made low, 
And the crooked shall become straight 


And the rough ways plain. 
Come, O Lord, and do not tarry; alleluia (Isa. 40:4). 


These antiphons of Second Vespers supply the prelude to the 
joy of Gaudete Sunday. In the First Nocturn of this day, Isaias 
sings Sion’s song of confidence in God: 

In that day shall this canticle 
Be sung in the land of Juda: 
“A strong city have we, 
Salvation He makes 
Walls and rampart; 
Open the gates 
That the just nation may enter, 
That keeps faith; 
The steadfast disposition 
Thou wilt keep in peace 
Because it trusts in Thee” (Isa. 26:1-8). 


and ends with an exhortation to confidence in God: 


Trust ye in Yahweh forever, 
For Yahweh is an everlasting rock (Isa. 26:5). 


As a glistening, compelling gem, the Church enchases joy in 
the liturgy of Gaudete Week. It is the theme of the Introit and the 
Epistle for the Mass of the third Sunday: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always: again I say, rejoice. . . . The Lord is nigh. Have no 
anxiety. ... And the peace of God, which surpasseth all understand- 
ing keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus” (Phil. 4:4, 6, 7). 

With impatient insistence, the Gradual calls upon Christ “to 
stir up Thy might and come to save us” (Ps. 79:3). And the Alleluia 
echoes, “Stir up, O Lord, Thy might and come to save us” (Ps. 
79:4), 

“Have no anxiety . . . but in everything . . . let your petitions be 
made known to God” (Phil. 4:6), Paul says in the Epistle; and the 
Communion uses the words of Isaias to jettison anxiety: 


Say to the fainthearted: 

Take courage and fear not! 
Behold our God will come, 

And will save us! (Isa. 35:4). 
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The Church stresses the urgency of Christ’s visitation when she 
prays in the Collect: “Incline Thine ear to our prayers, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; and enlighten the darkness of our minds by the grace 
of Thy visitation.” And in the Gospel she places before us the figure 
of John the Baptist testifying that he is “the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’ as said the 
Prophet Isaias” (Isa. 40:3). 

Like a marvelous orator, the Church excites in our hearts an 
impatient longing for the Saviour. In the Introit for Wednesday 
of Ember Week, she uses the ardent words of Isaias: 


Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above 
And let the clouds rain the just one, 
Let the earth be opened 
And bud forth a Saviour (Isa. 45:8). 


To encourage the longing for His coming, the Lesson from Isaias 
tells us that He will restore peace among the nations: 


And He shall judge the Gentiles 
And rebuke many people, 
And they shall turn their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into sickles; 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Neither shall they be exercised any more to war (Isa. 2:4). 


With tender insistency the Church in her liturgy brings us nearer 
and nearer to the Redeemer. Isaias first pointed the way. John the 
Baptist next took up the prophetic role. Now all the prophecies and 
all hope of the world’s salvation turn to one person for her decision. 
To that person, the Gospel for Wednesday of Gaudete Week directs 
our attention by depicting the Annunciation scene. In it the Angel 
Gabriel brings God’s message to Mary. God has chosen her to 
become the Mother of Christ, the God-man. Will she consent to 
the great mystery of the Incarnation? Will she bring salvation and 
a redeemer into the world? And Mary replies: “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord, be it done according to Thy word” (Lk. 1:38). 

At that fiat, the first half of Isaias’ Emmanuel prophecy is 
fulfilled: 

Behold a virgin shall conceive, 


And bear a son, 
And His name shall be called Emmanuel (Isa. 7:14). 
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Mary now carries the Child Jesus next to her heart. Yes, Jesus 
is near the heart of Mary — and nearing the hearts of all men, 
bringing to them His joy and peace. 

“Thou art near, O Lord” (Ps. 118:151), says the Introit of Fri- 
day’s Mass of Ember Week. “Stir up Thy power, O Lord, and 
come; that ... (we) may be the more speedily freed from all adver- 
sity,” continues the Collect. “Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy and 
grant us Thy salvation” (Ps. 84:8), implores the Gradual. 

And in confirmation of the Saviour’s coming, the Epistle requotes 
the Second Nocturn in which Isaias gives us the divine assur- 
ance that: 

There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, 
And a flower shall rise out of his root. 
And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, 
The spirit of wisdom and of understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and of fortitude, 
The spirit of knowledge and of godliness. . . . 
He shall not judge according to the sight of the eyes, 
Nor reprove according to the hearing of the ears. 
But He shall judge the poor with justice, 
And shall reprove with equity for the meek of the earth (Isa. 11:1-4). 

Amid the whole liturgy of Advent busied with preparation and 
expectancy moves the gracious figure of our Lady. On every Sun- 
day throughout Advent, through her intercession, we beg God to 
help us. Like a tireless shuttle, she swings the threads of our prayers 
aloft to heaven to be woven into the pattern of our redemption. 

Into the liturgy of the Friday of Ember Week, the Church 
weaves the figure of Mary. There our gracious Mother's Visitation 
is described by St. Luke’s Gospel (Lk. 1:39-47). Bearing with her 
the blessed Fruit of her womb, Mary journeys over the Judean 
hills to visit her cousin, St. Elizabeth, at Ain Karim. For God has 
removed the reproach of Elizabeth’s barrenness, as said the Angel 
Gabriel, and Elizabeth soon will give birth to John the Baptist. 

Our Lady’s visit to her cousin highlights the joy of Gaudete 
Week. Because at the greeting of Mary, the infant John leaps with 
joy in his mother’s womb. Elizabeth is filled with the Holy Ghost 
and cries out in ecstasy: “Blessed art thou among women and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb” (Lk. 1:42). “And Mary said, ‘My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour” (Lk. 1:46-47). 
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At the beginning of this week, Sunday’s Introit urges us to “Re- 
joice . . . for the Lord is nigh” (Phil. 4:4-5). At the end of the 
week, Saturday’s Introit is even more insistent, pleading: “Come, 
O Lord, and show Thy face” (Ps. 79:4). And, as if in answer, the 
Third Lesson from Isaias replies: “Behold your God! Behold the 
Lord God shall come with strength” (Isa. 40:9-10). “Grant in Thy 
mercy that we may be comforted by Thy visitation”... “that... 
we may be delivered by the new birth of Thine only-begotten Son, 
which we expect,” the first and second Collects beseech God. Then 
in reply comes Isaias’ words of the Lessons: 


Say to the faint-hearted: 

Take courage, and fear not! 
Behold... 

God Himself will come and will save you (Isa. 35:1). 
He shall feed His flocks like a shepherd, 

He shall gather together the lambs with His arm, 
And shall take them up in His bosom (Isa. 40:11). 


“Give joy, we beseech Thee, O Lord, by the coming of Thine 
_ only-begotten Son, to us Thine unworthy servants,” prays the third 
— Collect. To this petition comes Isaias’ response in the second 
Lesson: 

The land that was desolate and impassable shall be glad, 
And the wilderness shall rejoice and shall flourish like the lily. 
It shall bud forth and blossom, 
And shall rejoice with joy and praise; 
The glory of Libanus is given to it, 
The beauty of Carmel and Saron, 
They shall see the glory of the Lord 
And the beauty of our God (Isa. 35:1-2). 

In the day’s Gospel John the Baptist, in the words of Isaias, shows 
us the cause of our joy, for “all flesh shall see the salvation of God” 
(Lk, 3:6). 

Now the earth is bursting with expectancy; man’s misery can 
brook no delay. Inarticulate mankind trembles with longing. To 
articulate this impatient longing, the Introit for the fourth Sunday 
calls upon Isaias. And with importunate ardor, the words of the 
prophet ring out: 

Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, 
And let the clouds rain the just; 


Let the earth be opened, 
And bud forth a Saviour (Isa. 45:8). 
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With like impatience the Collect insists: “Stir up Thy might, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, and come.” “Come, O Lord, and tarry not,” 
beseeches the Alleluia. Then, like a mighty organ, the Gospel 
resounds the theme of Advent: 

Prepare ye the way of the Lord 


Make straight His paths... . 
And all flesh shall see the salvation of God (Isa. 40:3) 


swelling into the exultation of Wednesday’s Nocturn: 


The Lord therefore will comfort Sion: 
And will comfort all the ruins thereof. 

And He will make her desert as a place of pleasure 
And her wilderness as the garden of the Lord. 

Joy and gladness shall be found therein 
Thanksgiving and the voice of praise (Isa. 51:3). 


During the four weeks of Advent, the Church has focused our 
gaze upon the approaching Redeemer. Like a powerful lens, the 
prophet Isaias sets in the Advent liturgy reflecting the words of God 
and kindling our eyes with bright expectancy. With unrelenting in- 
sistency, the Church has employed the words of the prophet to stir 
up our hearts to prepare for the Saviour’s coming. In her Office and 
Masses, the Church chooses the prophet Isaias to aptly express the 
spirit of Advent — of confidence and hope in God, of the urgency 
for preparation, and of joy and glory in the coming Emmanuel. 

Advent has passed. The prophetic cry fades amid the twilight 
of Christmas Eve. Sleep lulls the earth to silence. Joy stands a-tip- 
toe on the mountaintops of heaven — and tomorrow the Light of 
the world “will shine upon us .. .” (Mass at dawn) — tomorrow 
“the glory of God shall be revealed” (Isa. 40:5). 


“WHY JOHNNY CAN READ” 


Johnny has reached the age of six. He 
is a normal, lively boy with natural in- 
telligence and curiosity. He has learned 
many things in those six years and has 
had a perfectly wonderful time doing it. 
He would be content to go on the rest of 
his life learning only by the use of his 
eyes, his ears, and his hands. 

But a wise and experienced Father has 
greater ambitions: for Johnny. He wants 
him to have deeper, broader knowledge. 
He knows there is a great world beyond 
that of the senses, the world of the printed 
word. Johnny must be given a chance 
to learn to read, so one beautiful Sep- 
tember day Johnny finds himself a first 
grader in an awful place called school. 

His teacher tells him “Pay attention, 
Johnny. Don’t look out the window now. 
Look at the word. Say what the word says. 
Now, Johnny, you’re making up all that 
story yourself. Say what the word says.” 
_» She knows it’s hard for him, words are 

such dull, dry, black, and meaningless 
configurations after the bright flowers, 
soft grass, and high-soaring birds of his 
accustomed world, but, “You want to 
please your Father, don’t you, Johnny? 
Pay attention, be still, look at the word.” 

There must be drill and Word Percep- 
tion periods too, but they are not so 
difficult; they call for action at least. “Do 
what the word says, Johnny” and the 
teacher displays “Jump” or “Run.” “Now 
look at that list of words on the board. 
Can you look very, very carefully and 
find a little word that is alike in each 
of them? Underline the like word.” By 
careful scrutiny Johnny recognizes that 
the initial letter or the ending letter may 
be different, but they all belong to the 
same word family. 


Poor little Johnny. Don’t give up. Keep 
on trying and someday... . 


The Soul has reached the spiritual age 
of six. It is a normal, lively soul. Through 
meditation, reflective study, and spiritual 
reading it has learned much about God 
in those years and has had a most enjoy- 
able time doing it. It would be perfectly 
content to go on learning in this way the 
rest of its life. 


But a wise and loving Father has 
greater ambitions for the Soul. He wants 
to give it the Gift of a deeper, broader 
Knowledge. He wishes to prepare it for 
the further graces of prayer that open 
beyond meditation, so some beautiful 
morning the Soul finds itself plunged as 
a first grader in an awful state called 
aridity. 

Its director says, “Don’t look out the 
window now. Pay attention. Be still. Look 
at the WORD. Say what the WORD 
says. Don’t go on saying what you make 
up yourself. Say what the WORD says.” 

He knows it’s hard; dull and dry this 
method of learning after the spiritual 
sweetness and sensible consolations to 
which the Soul has been accustomed, but 
“You want to please your Father, don’t 
you? Pay attention. Be still; LOOK at 
the WORD.” 

There must be drill and Word Percep- 
tion periods too, but they are not quite 
so difficult for the active soul. “Do what 
the WORD says for you to do” is coun- 
seled when an opportunity to do a good 
deed or to help someone in trouble pre- 
sents itself. “Now look very closely at 
each of the fellow creatures lined up for 
you and see if you can find the WORD 
that is alike in each. Underline that 
WORD.” Through careful scrutiny the 
Soul discerns the WORD that is alike 
though each creature has a character- 
istically different trait. They all belong 
to the same WORD family. 

Poor Soul. Don’t give up. Keep on 


trying and someday. . .- . 
S.M.A. 
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THE APOSTOLIC LIFE, addition to The Religious Life Series, edited 
by Albert Plé, O.P., Newman, Westminster, Md., 1959, 205 pp., $3.75 


IN THE WHOLE CHRIST, by the Most Rev. Emile Guerry, Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai in France, Society of St. Paul, New York, N. ¥. 


1959, 351 pp. 


WE AND THE HOLY SPIRIT, by Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J., Fides, 
Chicago, 1959 (paperback), 223 pp., $1.75 


The particular way of life by which 
this Spirit of the Church “renews every- 
thing while herself perduring . . . passing 
into holy souls from age to age (and) 
producing friends of God and prophets” 
(Wisd. 7:27) is examined in another 
eminent contribution; this volume, in- 
deed, surpasses the high standards con- 
sistently maintained by the French re- 
ligious who have for some years been 
holding conferences in Paris to adapt 
religious life to the modern world’s de- 
mands. In no field, perhaps, is the move- 
ment for adptation so pressing as in that 
of the Apostolate. 

Yet, here we find Dominicans, a Fran- 
ciscan, a Benedictine, and a Marist, a 
missionary of St. Grignon de Montfort, 
two Jesuits, and a Discalced Carmelite 
all stressing the fact that the apostolic 
life is part and parcel of our Christian 
tradition, begun in Scripture, developed 
in the Eastern and Western Church, ex- 
tended to religious by the Church’s ap- 
proval of their rules and constitutions, 
and lived every day of their lives today 
by more than a million male and female 
religious throughout the Church uni- 
versal, Evidently, it is not a new phe- 
nomenon, 

Since this conference is especially for 
the benefit of religious Sisters, it is in- 
teresting to note the constant conserv- 
atism of the most progressive men in the 
Church: her French religious order men. 
It should give heart to many nuns now 
anxious about vocations, progress in the 
spiritual life, Sister formation — to realize 
that the solutions to many of their prob- 


lems can be discovered in the Church’s 
rich traditions. In rather sharp contrast 
to the religious men’s examination of the 
apostolic life is the article on “Some 
Conflicts and Psychological Motivations 
in the Life of the Active Religious,” by 
Henri Bissionier, who appears from the 
context to be a psychologist. He gives, 
on page 182, a French version of The 
Nun’s Story, concerning a young Catholic 
Action militant who, 


“when her novitiate comes to an end, 
as she has neither her teaching di- 
ploma nor her nursing certificate from 
the State . . . is sent to peel the pota- 
toes in the Bishop’s kitchen, or to 
patch the trousers of the young sem- 
inarists in the college sewing room. 
There she will make acts of humility 
all day long, and no doubt gain in- 
numerable merits for herself and ‘for 
the souls in need of salvation.’ . . . In 
the militant of yesterday who has 
chosen . . . an active congregation in 
preference to the monastic life, there 
will be a most unhappy change of 
outlook . . . a veritable ‘squandering 
of living strength’ to the Church’s 
loss” (pp. 182-183). 


Supernatural realities cannot be ex- 
amined by the methods of clinical psy- 
chologists alone; let us not become un- 
wise, just because we are modern and 
scientific. The Wisdom of God has 
laid it down as a principle of religious 
life, both active and contemplative, that 
“unless the grain of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies, it remains alone. But if 
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it dies, it brings forth much fruit. He 
~ who loves his life, loses it; and he who 
hates his life in this world, keeps it unto 
life everlasting” (Jn. 12:24-25). A sci- 
entific approach to the tensions of re- 
ligious life should base itself on the 
psychology of sacrifice as love in action. 
This “love in action,” although a datum 
of common experience, cannot be meas- 
_ ured in a clinic. As one competent psy- 
chologist noted with reference to psy- 
chological testing programs, 


“My conclusions cannot be acceptable 
unless they are corroborative of those 
of the Chapter-fathers. The Order, in 
her Chapter, has a better means of 
testing psychological motivation than 
I have in my clinic.” 


“Here again, modern science gains by 
collaboration with the wisdom of the 
religious rules of the Church. One other 
interesting fact that is brought out in 


_ .two of the articles, on the very real 


' problem of integrating the apostolate 
with the life of prayer: Mere Marie de 
Saint-Paul, an Auxiliartrice de Purgatoire, 
notes in her searching article on “The 
Integration of the Religious Life and the 
Apostolate. Its Difficulties and Problems”: 


“The spiritual life of the apostolic Re- 
ligious is not primarily a problem of 
prayer, nor a problem of action, but 
one of fidelity to God who demands 
fidelity to divine tasks in which he 
is leading her forward to that spiritual 
liberty where she will ‘find God in 
all things’ ” (italics added, p. 202). 


The truth of the matter is the doctrine 
of the “mixed life,” traditional in all the 
apostolic orders, summarized by St. 
Thomas as Contemplari et contemplata 
aliis tradere (Ila—Ilae, q. 188, a. 6, c.) 
and by the great Jesuit interpreter of the 
spirit of St. Ignatius, Father Nadal: In 
actione contemplativus. 

Father Plé, O.P., is true to this tradi- 
tion in remarking: 
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“In the apostolic life, contemplation 
and action, although in practice they 
are separated, do in fact permeate 
each other — contemplation is apos- 
tolic, and the apostolate is contempla- 
tive. They grow together in mutual 
support and in deepening synthesis. 
. . . That is why it seems to us to be 
rather inept to describe prayer as the 
soul of the apostolate, for its soul is 
charity” (p. 153). 


In fact, is there any purely contempla- 
tive or purely active life? Certainly the 
great Carmelite contemplatives, SS. 
Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross 
did not think so. Community life itself, 
examined beautifully and deeply by Fa- 
ther M. Mellet, O.P., is a fusion of the 
two, and perhaps the best foundation and 
training in apostolic works in the world. 

* * + 

The spirit and practice of the Chris- 
tian apostolate is receiving great atten- 
tion these days in the Protestant churches 
as well as the Catholic. Three recent 
French translations have much to tell us 
about the apostle in the Church of Christ. 

The first of these is subtitled “Prayer- 
ful Meditations on the Mystery of the 
Church,” meditations which are basic to 
a Christian outlook. A recent gathering 
of missionaries found that the greatest 
single obstacle to our Catholic missions 
is the lack of “the Catholic viewpoint” 
in our concern about “my diocese, my 
seminary, my order, or my parish.” It 
may be added that this narrow-minded 
individualism and provincialism is the 
essence of Protestantism, a far cry from 
the reality which we witness in the 
Creed: I believe in the Church, one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic. 

Archbishop Guerry’s work is an eye 
opener unto the beauties of that “mystery 
hidden in God” until the coming of 
Christ our Lord. Those who were nour- 
ished by the strong bread of his masterly 
God the Father will recognize the same 
virile spirituality proposed here for their 
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life of prayer and work. It is a spirituality 
which is now social, apostolic. It is the 
second chapter of the doctrine of our 
sonship to God, the Father; for in making 
us sons and daughters of God, Christ 
Jesus has made us brothers in the same 
family. It is in the bosom of this family, 
the Church, whether it be localized in a 
human family, a monastery, a parish, a 
suburb, or a college, that the apostolic 
spirit is born: our life in the Holy Spirit 
of Jesus. 

Community seems to be the keynote 
of this family, according to the Arch- 
bishop; for after explaining the vocation 
to Catholic Christianity as a call from 
Christ, our King and Head, he proceeds 
to examine this community: of the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body with Christ, 
with other members, with nonmembers, 
and with the hierarchy: a communion of 
charity, effected through the Sacraments 
and especially the Holy Eucharist. God 
grant that our separated brethren may 
see that community in Christ in our 
Catholic priests, religious, and laity; it 
is “by this that men will know that we 
are his disciples” (Jn. 13:35). This is 
the witness which prepares the way for 
all our efforts at reconstituting our broken 
Christian unity, as well as extending it to 
non-Christians through our missionaries. 

e ° e 

These “Talks to Laymen” by the great 
Jesuit theologian are an application to 
laymen of St. Ignatius’ theory of the 
apostle as an “instrument united to the 
Prime and Supreme Mover,” the Holy 
Spirit. They are extremely practical med- 
itations, summarizing in brief sketches 
the four-century experience of the Society 
of Jesus in the Master’s vineyard. Here, 
I think we must admit, St. Ignatius is 
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one of the leaders, and his sons are ex- 
pert followers. 

Having read and used these medita- 
tions ever since they were first published 
in hard cover in 1953, a question is 
raised in our minds: Is there any such 
thing as a lay spirituality, as distinct from 
a priestly spirituality? Or does the lay 
apostolate differ intrinsically from the 
priestly apostolate? Father Grandmaison’s 
works are innocent of this distinction. If 
the Popes have defined the lay apostolate 
as “the collaboration of the laity in the 
hierarchy’s work of saving souls,” the 
definition is as applicable to the aposto- 
late of clerical and lay religious as it is 
to that of the layman or laywoman. 

Perhaps lay organizations could find 
less confusion and more stability, simpli- 
fication, and fruitfulness in following the 
tried-and-true spirituality of the ancient 
orders, societies, and congregations. Such 
has been the constant practice of women 
religious through the ages. Such has been 
the practice of the diocesan clergy. Such 
is the practice of all the religious orders 
of men in America: vetera novis augere. 

After all, adaptation presupposes that 
we have something adaptable; and the 
Church’s rich traditions of the apostolic 
life have been constantly refined and 
adapted to new needs. Do lay folk need 
a new adaptation? Or do we all need 
more of a return to our deepest tradi- 
tions? 

Perhaps a series of conferences on 
“The Lay Apostolate,” similar to those 
mentioned above on Religious Sisters, is 
in order today in the U. S. A. 


— Farner Denis, O.C.D. 
Shrine of Mary, Help of 
Christians 
Holy Hill, Wis. 


ALL MY LIBERTY: THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL EXER- 
CISES, by John A. Hardon, S.J., Newman, Westminster, Md., 1959 


A handy introduction on outlining the 


historical and literary antecedents of the 


Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, 


founder of the Jesuit Order: that’s a good 
beginning. The book of the Exercises it- 
self, as people sometimes find to their 
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_ disappontment, consists of a few plain 
notes to guide the retreat director in his 
oral presentation of the retreat exercises 
to his client. Naturally, if the proposed 
_ exercises are to be really substantial and 
relevant, they will contain or presuppose 
~ a good deal of the facts concerning God 
and man, i.e., theology, and the same will 
be true of the notes for the director, 
_ which is what the text amounts to. So it 
was a worthwhile project to distill this 
theological content from the text for 
special analysis. And while many a reader 
might use such a distillate to aid him in 
making a retreat for himself, many an- 
other will find it hard or impossible to 
do this: Father Hardon’s book is not a 
“retreat book.” 

It is natural that the first main topic 
in theology that comes up in the Exer- 
cises is the purpose of God’s creation, 
_ not the easiest topic to try to treat ade- 
_ quately, as the divergent views of re- 
treat directors clearly reveal, but one 
- carrying a wonderful potential of firm- 
founded, indomitable religious optimism. 
_ This is surely a good beginning and it 
has been remarked more than once that 
happiness is the best climate for achieve- 
ment. The author, following the book of 
the Exercises, next explores the implica- 
tions of what should be the exercitant’s 
purpose, in response to God's purpose, 
i.e., the theology of “indifference.” 

Father Hardon’s commentary on the 
theology of sin in the Ignatian text brings 
out very well the lively sense of the dis- 
order inherent in sin which the Exercises 
try to stimulate in these meditations. 
Clarification of the theology herein in- 
volved performs a very important and 
ever timely service in the cause of truth. 
~ One has only to recall from how many 
quarters and in how many ways modern 
_ man, often unsuspectingly, hears protests 
against the very idea of sin. Psalm 50, 
the Miserere, expresses the spirit of the 
exercises on sin, and it is very sound 
theology! 

The author passes on to explain the 
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theology of the great condescension of 
God in sharing with the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ the redemptive 
office and task of His divine Son, the 
Head of that Mystical Body. Implicit in 
this theology is the ardor of Christ and 
the exhilaration proper to those called to 
share Christ’s great work. It is all exactly 
in accord with the Pauline insistence on 
bearing with one another’s shortcomings 
instead of becoming bitter over them and 
of learning how to rejoice with Christ 
and for Christ. 

Next comes a foray into the moral and 
ascetical theology of the dedicated mind 
and will, taught in two parallel exercises, 
Two Standards and Three Classes: first 
to savor what kind of training is food 
for the soul, both naturally and super- 
naturally, and what kind of experience is 
poison for the soul, and then to under- 
stand the psychology of strong, shapely 
“willing” with an undivided will. Such 
a will is carried by God’s grace to the 
performance of the Counsels in a kind 
of trusting abandonment which is yet 
wholly grounded in theological truth. 
Father Hardon’s analysis of the Ignatian 
“Contemplation for Obtaining Love” caps 
the rest fittingly as it examines, humbly 
and penetratingly, the discernible impli- 
cations of the knowledge-and-love en- 
counter with God both in via and in 
heaven. This chapter has many good 
things, deftly laid out. 

Little need be said, and that, in all 
diffidence, on the debit side. Creatures 
seem to get short shrift as an object of 
love; this is a point on which modern 
writers have become increasingly careful, 
avoiding the frequent reference of former 
writers to discounting or even despising 
creatures. Such language, ambiguous at 
best, always seemed to cast more shadow 
than light. Again, some might think that 
there is a certain amount of Jesuit teeth- 
gritting and straining in the spiritual life 
adumbrated in the author’s chapters. Pain 
and mortification are not just to be taken 
in stride in the wonderful momentum of 
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the Call of Christ, but are to be ferreted 
out and sought after. The Counsels are 
almost made to seem not so much an 
excess of love as a canny piling up of 
barricades against the enemy. The Three 
Classes is termed a “negative” exercise, 
and the coolheaded weighing of pros and 
cons in the “third time” for making the 
Election is selected as the better, or, at 
any rate, the more secure way, to make 
one’s decision, rather than the “second 
time” of expansive ardor and delighted 
hope. 
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The second half of the book consists 
of a clear, thorough, and enthusiastic dis- 
cussion of the theological implications of 
various devices and subsidiary contents of 
the Exercises. The reader, armed with his 
reading of this book, and bearing in mind 
the official encomiums of the Church, 
may well feel inclined to seek out a 
good practitioner of the Ignatian retreat 
and give it a try. 

— Rey. Dantex J. Cuartton, S.J. 
Loyola University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS: A Popular Explanation, by Francis L. 
Filas, S.J., Macmillan, New York, N. Y., 1959, 172 pp., $3.75 


In his introductory remarks Father 
Filas tells us that he is not exploring a 
new field but is condensing and sum- 
marizing “the commonly accepted inter- 
pretations of our Lord’s parables so as to 
make them easily accessible to the reader 
unskilled in biblical lore.” Although the 
parables appear deceptively simple, it is 
only “upon further and more careful 
reading that one notices surface obscur- 
ities, contrasts, paradoxes, unexpected 
conclusions.” 

Before treating the parables in detail, 
the author clarifies two expressions espe- 
cially puzzling to readers. First, he ex- 
plains the phrase “Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Only against the background of contem- 
porary Jewish customs and ways of 
speaking will it become reasonably clear 
to us. Second, he clarifies “lest they be 
converted.” One must distinguish be- 
tween the occasion and the cause of 
manifesting ill will. In men of ill will the 
very obscurity of the language may both 
hinder a fullness of knowledge and con- 
tribute to their falling further from God’s 
service. 

All the recognized parables and also 
those sayings which may be regarded as 
parables in the broad sense are discussed. 
Often the short sayings need more de- 
tailed explanation than the lengthy para- 
bles. Of the five principles which should 


be kept in mind in interpreting a parable, 
two in particular deserve notice: the 
parables are not obliged to follow every- 
day reality down to the last detail (that 
is, the illustration need not be actual 
history); and some parables end with an 
“apparent” conclusion which should not 
be interpreted as part of their main 
lesson. 

In the rest of the book (pp. 12-163) 
the author elucidates seventy parables in 
easy, readable style. First, he quotes the 
parable in parallel passages of the Gos- 
ples and then interprets it, avoiding both 
sentimentality and the heavy technical 
style of scholars. In this short review, 
it is feasible merely to indicate some of 
the reflections. 

The parable of the sower does not 
imply that the greater part of the human 
race is lost; rather, our supposition would 
be that most of the seed fell on good 
ground. Furthermore, interpretations of 
the parable using the applied or accom- 
modated sense of Scripture — even those 
of the Fathers — must be read cautiously 
because they are subjective. 

In the parable of the weeds our Lord 
is using expressions popularly understood 
by the Jews and these must be so in- 
terpreted by modern readers. The para- 
ble does not mean that evil should go 
unchecked in this world, just as, in the 
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parable of the treasure, our Lord cer- 
_ tainly is not sanctioning deceit in business 
transactions; He is rather concentrating 
_ on the lesson of sacrificing lesser goods 
in order to obtain the greatest. 

The parable of the seed growing 
quietly can be a source of encouragement 
for all who work in any way to spread 
Christ’s kingdom. 

The parable of the two debtors has 
caused confusion to superficial readers 
and ‘demands careful study. In Luke 
7:36-50 and 8:2-3, together with perti- 
nent passages in Matthew and John, the 
penitent sinner should not, Father Filas 
thinks, be identified with Mary Magda- 
lene but should remain nameless. The 
man whose question on eternal life drew 
from Christ the parable of the Good 
Samaritan is treated kindly and with 
consideration. Helpful notes in explaining 
the differences between Jews and Samar- 
itans, of ancient inns, and of medications 


__ are included. A short study on prayer 


follows the explanation of the parable of 
the son asking for bread. 

Further interesting comments deal with 
such matters as the Semitic meaning of 
“soul” and of “fool,” the cursing of the 
barren fig tree, symbolism, the fall of 
Jerusalem and the end of the world, the 
accommodation of the text of the Good 


MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN, 


Dame, Ind., 158 pp., $3.50 


It is always a thrill to come upon an 
individual who personifies in a thorough 
and dramatic fashion the outstanding 
Christian qualities. Cardinal Lecaro of 
Bologna is such a man. Small in stat- 
ure but gigantic in Christian love and 
strength, this man is a dynamic affirma- 
tion of the perennial vitality of the true 
Christian spirit. At the same time he is 
a living reproach to all whose Catholicism 
is a mere passive possession. 

It is a pity that we must meet the 
Cardinal by means of such a weak vehicle 
as this book. No book about a person still 
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Shepherd, Hebrew hyperbole, the Jewish 
Gehenna, the laborers in the vineyard, 
the wedding garment, the number of the 
elect, customs of the Herodian dynasty, 
Palestinian salt, the possible confusion 
between “holy” and “rings” in Aramaic, 
diabolical possession, gratitude. 

While the parables in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel emphasize the Kingdom and those 
in St. Luke’s deal with moral problems, 
the whole of St. John’s Gospel may be 
regarded as a parable of Christ as the 
Light of the world. Father regards as a 
parable even the petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 

An index of scriptural quotations and 
references and a topical index help the 
reader find the passages for which he 
is looking. 

This book will be helpful to study 
groups, to discussion clubs, to the general 
reader, and to the harassed teacher look- 
ing for a refresher and for recent scholar- 
ship, and much in it may be applied with 
profit to the spiritual life. 


— SistER Marta ASSUNTA 
(WerNER), C.S.C. 


St. Mary’s College 
Theology Department 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


by Georges Huber, Fides, Notre 


living ever pretends to be completely 
thorough and definitive. Neither does 
this. But that is no excuse for slipshod 
writing. It is not clear whether this is 
the fault of the author or the translator. 
Whoever is to blame, there is no conceal- 
ing the many awkward phrases, the un- 
real journalistic tone, the appearance of 
something hastily and carelessly thrown 
together. 

Despite these shortcomings the portrait 
of the man does come through. This is 
the Cardinal who shares his episcopal 
residence with a group of young men 
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who came to him for help, the Cardinal 
whose door is open to everyone, the 
rugged fighter who matches wits with 
the Communists, the prince of the Church 
who knows hunger and want and who 
deeply sympathizes with all of his people 
so afflicted. He is a light shining on a 
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mountaintop, and he is eminently worth 
knowing, even if one must resort to a 


second-rate book like this. 


— Patrick McNamara, O.S.M. 
Mount St. Philip 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A SOLDIER’S MESSAGE, by a Discalced Carmelite Nun, Comet Press 
Books, 200 Varick St., New York, N. Y., 155 pp., $3.50 


Written by a Discalced Carmelite nun, 
this is a short biography of General 
Louis-Gaston de Sonis, a soldier of the 
French Army, the father of a large fam- 
ily, and a Carmelite tertiary, who fol- 
lowed the path of love, with sacrifice. 

Numerous quotations from the Gen- 
eral’s diary and letters give some insight 
into his heroism. It is to be hoped this 
book will go further than merely “intro- 


duce the hero of the story to America.” 
In our day, lay apostles and tertiaries, 
especially, will find him worthy of 
imitation. 

The cause for his beatification, inter- 
rupted by World War II, is underway. 


— Veronica Mooney, T.O.C.D. 
Morristown, N. J. 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM, translated from the official text for 
German dioceses, Herder and Herder, New York, N. Y., 1958, in 


cloth and paper cover 


This book provides a deathblow to the 
texts lay catechists have been forced to 
use for some years. Everything is pre- 
sented here in a positive, interesting 
manner, with the application of each 
thought made plain. If we leave it to 
our pupils to find the application of a 
truth presented in Christian doctrine 
class, human nature usually wins out and 
the application is lost. God knows the 
chasm between “hearers only” and “doers 
of the Word” is vast and most difficult 
to bridge; but books like this will help 
build a foundation for the growth of the 
interested, intelligent, and active Chris- 
tians this generation cries for. It would 
fit in best with the seventh to tenth grade 
students. 

I believe it would also be a good book 
for adults seeking instruction, not too 
difficult and very complete. I did find 
that the idea of the Sacrifice of the Mass 


is not clearly brought out; it comes as 
something of a discovery to most Catho- 
lics to find that the actual immolation of 
Christ, the Victim takes place at the 
separate consecration of the bread and 
wine. This section could be completed by 
referring to Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, 
by Clifford Howell, S.J., Part III. 

A tremendous number of our Catholic 
children grow up without any apprecia- 
tion of the Mass simply because they 
don’t understand it. I think a good study 
of the Mass for a semester at about the 
fourth grade level and again at the 
eighth grade level would give our young- 
sters an understanding and appreciation 
of the Mass, unlocking for them the 
treasury of merits it contains. 


—E. M. Reap, Jr. 
Longview, Wash. 
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SEAL OF SIMPLICITY: The Life of Mother Emilie, First Superior 
in America of the Sisters of St. Mary of Namur, by Sister Mary Louise 


Corcoran, §.S.M.N., The Newman 


Press, 1959, 280 pp., $3.50 


THE WOMAN GOD LOVED: The Life of Blessed Anne-Marie 
Javouhey, by Glen D. Kittler, Hanover House, 1959, 235 pp., $3.95 


These two lives of nuns represent di- 
vergent schools of biography. Mother 
Emilie’s life, chronicled by one of her 
own nuns, makes few concessions to pop- 
ularity whereas Mother Javouhey’s life, 
by a highly competent lay biographer, 
makes almost too many. The difference no 
doubt lies in the material to be handled, 
in the effect intended, and in the audi- 
ence hoped for. 

Mother Emilie’s life seems to have 
been intended primarily for religious, al- 
though lay readers not bored by minutiae 
of convent life may profit by the reading. 
The book was evidently compiled mostly 
from convent archives, with letters and 
a few secular records to fill in gaps. 

- Mother Emilie was born Marie Therese 
Josephine Kemen, in 1824 in Prussia, and 
died in 1887 in Lockport, New York, 
after a quarter century of unglamorous 
pioneering for her congregation in the 
United States. At nine she had been 
moved by Father de Smet’s accounts of 
life in America, but when, at twenty, 
she entered the Sisters of St. Mary at 
Namur, a congregation only five years 
older than herself, there seemed little 
chance that she would ever be a mis- 
sionary. Made Mistress of Novices after 
four years in religion, and then set to 
teaching, she finally owed again to Father 
de Smet her choice as American found- 
ress. The Civil War was at its height 
when she and four companions arrived 
in Buffalo. The rest of the story is one 
of hidden heroism, hard work, misunder- 
standings, occasional failures, some un- 
exciting successes. The early weeks are 
narrated at length, with humorous ac- 
counts of how the kindly pastor, Father 
Gleason, who did not know how he could 
efford to have the sisters in his parish, 


shocked them by his bad housekeeping, 
his careless attire, his rough manners. He 
emerges, however, as solid gold in heart 
if not in pocket. The only other high 
points of the narrative are the founda- 
tions in Texas and the somewhat start- 
ling attempts of Mother Emilie to have 
a condemned prisoner reprieved by the 
Governor of New York. 

The story is a quiet but no doubt a 
true one. Mother Emilie was not a 
colorful personality, and her biographer 
does not pretend she was. Her virtues 
were sufficient to make any specious 
brightening unnecessary. The book is full 
of little anecdotes of religious feasts and 
sorrows, of lighter touches in the teaching 
life, of the all too frequent deaths of 
young religious, of illness and disappoint- » 
ment, but with no sense of depression or 
of real failure. Mother Emilie’s religious 
loved her and Joved one another, besides 
loving God and working hard and joy- 
ously for Him. The title of the book is 
chosen because of the founder’s desire 
that simplicity be a characteristic virtue 
of his daughters, and the last page 
quotes: “In simplicitate cordis mei, laetus, 
obtuli universa.” Joy, the author notes, is 
the fruit of fervor and generosity. All 
three virtues shine in the biography, 
which itself bears the stamp of simplicity. 

Blessed Anne-Marie Javouhey had, on 
the other hand, almost more color than 
can comfortably be handled, especially 
by a lay biographer whose temptation 
(occasionally succumbed to in the earlier 
part of the book) is to turn his subject 
into a “character” in the popular sense. 
Born in France ten years before the 
Revolution, Nanette Javouhey began as 
a farmer's daughter, and ended as a 
woman of national importance, advising 
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ministers about colonial policy, holding 
out against Gallican bishops, surviving 
excommunication and achieving the title 
of Blessed in 1950. Mr. Kittler, who 
wrote the very popular and_ successful 
White Fathers a few years ago, admits 
in an introductory note that he has some- 
what manipulated his material to show 
his subject as the lovable, powerful 
woman she was. There is, in the first 
half of the book especially, a good deal 
of imaginary dialogue which creates a 
rather frivolous effect. However, the writ- 
ing is lively and vivid, and succeeds in 
making the reader know and admire this 
remarkable woman. 

Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny, she began working with poor 
children, won high government recog- 
nition, and in 1817 was invited to work 
among the Negroes in the French island 
colonies in the Indian Ocean. The first 
nuns sent out, with one of Mother 
Javouhey’s sisters as Superior, found 
themselves within a year at Senegal 
under interdict for the sins of the god- 
less population around them. She went 
out herself, after a few years, to see how 
things were going. No sooner had she 
returned than one of the superiors in the 
colonies tried to bring about a schism in 
the order, and caused years of agony 
for her own nuns and misunderstandings 
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with the Church and state authorities. A 
few years later, Mother Javouhey herself 
established a settlement for emancipated 
Negroes which made her justly famous 
and understandably unpopular, because it 
succeeded where all the attempts by mas- 
culine state officials failed. It was while 
she was engaged in this remarkable en- 
terprise that she was excommunicated for 
refusing to allow a bishop to make 
changes in her congregation which al- 
ready had papal approval. For two years 
she was without the sacraments, until 
she returned to France and another 
bishop released her from the privation. 

Father Martindale’s earlier life of 
Blessed Anne-Marie is still the best life 
in English, but Mr. Kittler’s will prob- 
ably appeal to a wider audience. After 
the rather skittish first quarter of the 
book, he handles his material more so- 
berly, and shows Mother Javouhey as a 
saint fashioned by intense suffering as 
well as a woman with a genius for ad- 
ministration. He is on dangerous ground 
when he presents his heroine’s clashes 
with priests and bishops in dialogue form, 
since this involves prejudging her op- 
ponents, but this kind of thing is the 
only weakness in an otherwise powerful 
and touching book, which deserves wide 
reading. 

—C, E. Macume, R.S.C.J. 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, by Louis Linn, 
M.D., and Leo W. Schwarz, Random House, New York, N. Y., 1958, 


307 pp., $4.95 


Among the many books which have 
hailed in recent years the newly gained 
rapprochement of religion and psychiatry, 
this encyclopedic volume should stand 
out as an experience in clarity, depth, 
and scholarship. 

The basic theme places definite respon- 
sibility upon the clergy and professional 
counselors for mutual understanding and 
a development of thorough knowledge 
of this subject. The book proceeds to 
develop in detail the numerous occasions 


in which the religions counselor may be 
involved in the problems of individuals 
who are consulting professional counsel- 
ors. Although it is not anticipated that 
the professional lay counselor will under- 
stand all of the theology of the various re- 
ligions, it seems to be expected that the 
cleric will understand basic human moti- 
vation, mental illness, and the meaning 
and method of various kinds of therapy. 

Most importantly, the authors empha- 
size the need for intelligent and alert 
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co-operation to replace competition and 
_ defensiveness between the practitioners 
in religion and psychiatry. Some hostility 
and difficulty has been engendered by 
the opinion that the psychiatrist and the 
cleric are operating in the same field. 
This is held by some of the religious 
_ counselors and by some in the psychiatric 

profession. But this theory is not sup- 
_ ported by these authors. They depict an 
intelligent, step-by-step display of the 
relationships of the social, theological, 
and emotional life of an individual. They 
emphasize that any counselor whether 
involved in religious or lay counseling, 
must understand the whole person. They 
~ also point out that it is necessary for the 
religious counselor to approach the indi- 
vidual as a representative of his religion 
and to approach individual problems in 
the framework of religious ethics. 

The book is illuminated by numerous 
case histories which describe problems 
-of individuals of various religions. The 
_ range of material is vast, beginning with 
a discussion of the domains of psychiatry 
and religion and the development and 
conflicts of religion in the individual. Also 
discussed are such topics as: how religion 
is involved in marriage, interfaith mar- 
riages, illness, old age. The authors also 
explore the unique and important position 
of the chaplain in military installations 
and the mental hospital. The book was 
read, prior to publication, by a wide 
selection of religious and lay leaders, 
ranging from Anna Freud to Father 
Joseph J. Quinlan of the mental-hospital 
chaplains. Thus, it is assumed that no 
basic conflict between theological or psy- 
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chiatric fundamentals is involved. But 
this volume, by specific examples and 
emphasis upon understanding the com- 
plex experiences of man and his religious 
life, points to the problem areas which 
arise in the interplay of religious experi- 
ences and counseling. Undoubtedly per- 
sonal interpretations will differ upon 
theological judgments and ethical prac- 
tice. But it does show the need for 
thoughtfulness and expertise in all areas | 
of counseling, even if solutions are not 
always agreed upon. 

As important as the understanding of 
individual dynamics is the clear and 
secure relationship between religious and 
lay counselor. Can either maintain integ- 
rity without indulging in a battle for 
authority and primary jurisdiction? Over 
and over the authors show the need for 
social agencies to refer to the clergy, and 
how the clergy may be helped by refer- 
ring an individual to social agencies. 
This development has been discussed for 
years but few communities can show 
progress in establishing such liaisons. It 
would be a significant forward step in 
providing help for individuals if chap- 
lains and religious counselors could relate 
problems of the person to problems of 
religion, and if professional counselors 
could relate the significance of religion 
to personal problems. This book may 
serve as training material and as a guide 
to future understanding of the client and 
of religion and therapy. 

— Rogpert A. HOLZHAUER 
Marquette Psychlogical 
Clinic 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS, by Dr. Josef Goldbrunner, Pantheon, 
New York, N. Y., 1955, 63 pp., $1.75 

CURE OF MIND AND CARE OF SOUL, by Dr. Joseph Goldbrunner, 
Pantheon, New York, N. Y., 1958, 127 pp., $2.75 


The striving after the Godlike makes 
for health and wholeness. The more we 
seek the perfection that makes man like 
God, that makes him holy, the more we 


should become healthy in body and soul, 
for holiness is health. Such is author 
Goldbrunner’s main contention. The book 
is more an enticing introduction to the 
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thesis than an exposition. The title is, in 
fact, the author’s thesis. 

Since we do not have the strong con- 
stitutional make-up of our ancestors, we 
ought not to emulate their brutal form 
of bodily discipline. Their rigid asceticism 
was a wholesome antidote; for us it 
would be merely a useless attempt to 
deaden our appetites (would that we 
had appetites to deaden), to weaken the 
pining flesh, and still to exhaust the body 
which our voluptuously living forefathers 
have left us only too exhausted. What we 
need are spurs to force us into life, not 
a bridle to curb an exuberant joie de 
vivre. 

The body as well as the spirit yearns 
to tread the way of redemption that leads 
to Calvary. Formerly spiritualization was 
the goal, now it is rather the molding of 
the whole of human life. 

Striving for holiness must not turn into 
an unhealthy intercourse with our own 
souls, a dilettantism and a harmful sort 
of experimentalism. Such a misdirection 
of energies leads inevitably to “bad 
temper, the vice of the religious,” in- 
sincerity, inhibitions, joylessness, and the 
withering of the spiritual life; inner 
emptiness and sterility; self-disgust, rest- 
lessness, boredom, obsessions, and scru- 
ples, leading sometimes to serious spirit- 
ual illness; depression, fear-neurosis, pho- 
bias, and so on. 

Father Goldbrunner uses as an exam- 
ple the temporary threat of compulsion- 
neurosis (two years of severe scruples) 
in the life of St. Therese. And he explains 
how such a thing came about: “In devout 
circles a definite conception of a saint 
was then current. He was considered the 
embodiment of all the virtues. The saint 
was devout, all his thoughts were devout, 
he saw daily life and work from a devout 
point of view, all his intentions were 
devout. One outstanding characteristic 
was singled out from every type of saint, 
and all these individual characteristics 
fused into one ideal conception: the 
bravery of the marcher, the gentleness 
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of the old, the modesty of the virgin. All 
these virtues and qualities were woven 
into a single garment and the soul in 
search of perfection was forced to wear 
| a 

This kind of suffering is not directly 
God-sent. It is the vengeance the soul 
takes for its ill-treatment at the hands of 
the mind. Such a human being is not 
living his own life but another, one arti- 
ficially forced upon him. A man becomes 
spiritually ill when he lives against his 
truth. A man is spiritually healthy if he 
is living his truth. Authentic sanctity is 
always bound up with an authentic hu- 
man life, and hence with the uniqueness, 
with the limited talents and potentialities 
of the individual — which is his truth. 

A rather frequent form of spiritual 
emptiness and dryness, distinct from the 
dark night, bothers most people in pursuit 
of perfection. Father Goldbrunner says 
that they are passing through a necessary 
and health-preserving reaction of the 
tired, sluggish, and desolate spirit. Such 
a pause is necessary in the conscious 
while the soul is being refreshed and 
actualized in the unconscious. This ap- 
parent incapacity for any devout feelings 
is not a lost interval but a creative one. 
If anyone fights against the process and 
persists in maintaining a purely conscious 
approach to it, he falls victim to neurosis. 

We cannot do anything we like with 
ourselves. We must respect our nature; 
conscious and unconscious must come to 
terms. And we must wait on God’s will: 
becoming perfect in His way, at His 
pace, in His good time. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a 
positive, psychological exposition of the 
function of faith, hope, and charity in 
the development of the whole man. 

Jaspers writes of the possibly unprece- 
dented fear of life as a secret attendant 
of modern man. A lively faith is the first 
remedy for this dehumanizing disease. 
In the midst of this fear we are to have 
the courage to let ourselves go and put 
our trust in another whom we have never 
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seen, to seek an invisible hand, to believe 
in a Heart that has passed through every 
one of our fears, and now rules above as 
Christ the Lord. This is what it means 
to be redeemed from fear. 

The genuine Christain virtue of hope 
is a gift from God, an event in the life 
of a human being. A change in the life 
of the spirit is awakened by the procla- 
mation of a future event. The announce- 
ment of an impending event can perme- 
ate all of a person’s thinking, all his 
feelings and willing. A message is a 
reality, an act of influence. A girl hears 
her lover is coming home. The whole 
aspect of her surroundings will be 
changed for her. Rejuvenated, possessed 
of new strength, she will overcome diffi- 
culties more easily for nothing can assail 
her now. Yet in spite of thinking of the 
future, she lives in the present: all her 
work is done carefully for everything 
must pass the test of his scrutiny — the 
_ coming of Christ! 

Eros (love between the sexes) and 
religion are dependent on one another. 
Where they are mutually exclusive eros 
becomes vulgar and religion cold. Love 
is a preparation for what religion de- 
mands: self-surrender. Every love is love 
for God, taking a rest by the wayside. 

The author’s second book pursues the 
same end but with much greater psycho- 
logical detail. 

Faith is a personal process and appeals 
to man as a person. Religion, spiritual 
direction, and Catholic education ought 
to serve this process and direct its en- 
deavors toward the development of man 
as a person. If the personal view of faith 
is given a central place, a corresponding 
conception of man as person will be 
required. Humanity, Christianity, anthro- 
pology, theology, reason, and faith all 
converge when viewed from the aspect 
of the personal. 

It is man’s own individual task to 
permeate his whole nature with the per- 
sonal, by bringing all of his predisposi- 
tions and abilities under its rule. The 
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author’s set purpose is to indicate ways 
and means of achieving this. 

In doing this, Father Goldbrunner 
leans heavily on Jung: “Depth psychology 
attempts to show how existence can be 
taken hold of, how the person is actu- 
ated, how man can become authentic. 
Depth psychology translates the finding 
of existential philosophy into terms of 
immediate experience. Insofar, therefore, 
as depth psychology serves the develop- 
ment of a personalistic view of man, it 
is important for the realization of the life 
of faith, since it embraces man in his 
“depth” and makes it possible to sum- 
mon the whole nature of man and “bring 
it into relation with Christianity.” 

Dr. Goldbrunner does more than lean 
on the Jungian psychological superstruc- 
ture. He brings Jung’s concepts of indi- 
viduation into relation with Christian 
ideals. Individuation is the psychological 
process of self-realization which actually 
involves “taking hold of existence.” It is 
the synthesis of consciousness and un- 
consciousness in the self which gives 
tangible expression to the mature de- 
velopment of the person. This process, 
leading, as it does, to the discovery of 
the true self, is a precondition of the 
Christian relationship to God which is 
called faith, and thus individuation may 
be regarded as the criterion for the real- 
ization of faith. 

One of the greatest enemies of the 
“true self” is the persona in the psycholo- 
gist’s sense of the term: ideal image, 
mask. And so a good part of the book — 
perhaps the most hopeful part — deals 
with the persona and its ramifications: 
what it is, how it forms, how to detect 
it, and how to avoid or correct it. 

This would be a difficult book for any- 
one unfamiliar with Christian existentual- 
ism and depth psychology. But it is an 
important and valuable book — with a 
new, refreshing approach —for priest- 
counselors, clinical psychologists, and 
educators. 

The book is more concerned with care 
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of the person than “cure of the mind”; 
in other words, with the personal realiza- 
tion of one’s faith, and with the way in 
which the priest and teacher, first by 
their own self-realization and then by 
demonstration, can help others toward 
wholeness and holiness. 
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The author is a priest, theologian, and 
psychologist, occupying the chair for 
Catholic theology at the Pedagogical 
Institute in West Berlin. 

— Fatuer WituiaM, O.C.D. 
St. Florian’s 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LE SCAPULAIRE DU CARMEL, by P. Elisée de la Nativité, O.C.D.: 


Etude historique, Tarascon, Edit 


In 1950, the renowned Spanish author, 
Father B. Xiberta, O.Carm.— who has 
dedicated a great part of his scientific 
life to the investigation of the historical 
foundations of the vision of St. Simon 
Stock — summarized his conclusions as 
follows: 


“Having completed this study, I am 
convinced that the apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin to Saint Simon Stock 
is supported firmly by the historical 
documents . . . so that anyone who 
should deny it will not be able to 
affirm seriously that he was obliged to 
do so because of a lack in historical 
documents” (De Visione Sancti Si- 
monis Stock, Romae, 1950, Concl., 
p. 215). 


Seven years later, however, a Catholic 
authoress of the United States of America, 
in a work published with the approval of 
the ecclesiastical censor, brushed aside 
the question with the following footnote: 
“The story of the Brown Scapular given 
by Our Lady to St. Simon is a legend 
only” (cf. Doley C. Moss: Of Cell 
and Cloister. Catholic Religious Orders 
Through the Ages, Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1957, Chap. VII, 
p. 100, note). 

This demonstrates a great truth: it is 
not enough to perform patient studies of 
historical investigation, if one does not 
adequately present his conclusions to the 
public. And, in our judgment, this is the 
great merit of Father Eliseus’ work which 
we are reviewing: an attractive and, at 
the same time, serious presentation of the 


. du Carmel, 1958, 115 pp. 


result of fifty years of historical investiga- 
tion about the Brown Scapular of Carmel. 

The author has succeeded in collecting 
with competence and clarity—in just 
eleven chapters—the more solid and 
scientific data which has been printed 
about this promise of Mary. After a pre- 
liminary chapter on the historical origin 
of the Carmelite Order in the thirteenth 
century (Chap. I), he proceeds to study 
the fact of the apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin to St. Simon Stock (Chap. II) 
and its value from the viewpoint of his- 
torical criticism (Chap. III), examining 
afterward other aspects and questions of 
secondary importance (Chap. IV). After 
this the author gives us a short résumé 
of the evolution and diffusion of the 
devotion to the Scapular; first in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries (Chap. V), 
and then, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (Chap. VI). The seventh chap- 
ter is dedicated to the determination of 
the time when the feast of July 16 was 
established. This feast crowned as it 
were, the peaceful possession of the tra- 
dition until the critical offensive began 
(Chap. VIII) which continued more or 
less heatedly until the middle of the 
present century. The author collects with 
literary objectivity its principal objections 
and the responses of its defenders (Chap. 
IX). The commemoration of the seventh 
centenary (1951) and its echo, the cen- 
tennial of Lourdes (Chap. X), offer the 
author an opportunity to gather the most 
recent investigations on the subject so as 
to conclude by giving an account of the 
actual state of the question (Chap. XI). 
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Following the last chapter are some inter- 
esting appendices, the table of contents, 
and a list of illustrations. 

The author has succeeded in handling 
the subject with objective and serene 
impartiality since he not only collected 
the positive arguments from the best 
sources — both from Discalced authors: 
Fathers Benedict-Mary of the Cross 
(Zimmerman ), Marie-Joseph, Eugenio de 
San José, Valentino di Santa Maria, etc.; 
and Calced: Fathers Wessels, Magennis, 
Catena, Forcadell, Besalduch, Esteve, T. 
Bradsma; but also the negative part of 
the argument together with the principal 
objections of such critics as J. Launoy, 
H. Thurston, A. Boudhinon, Saltet, Bihl- 
meyer, etc. 

The result of the author’s laborious 
résumé can be reduced to four funda- 
mental points: 

1. Historictry oF THE Facr: Every 
scientifically honest person ought to avoid 


__. the expression “pious tradition” when he 


discusses the Brown Scapular, now that 
the fact of the apparition is supported 
by historical documents worthy of belief 
which go back to eighty years after the 
event — which the most demanding con- 
temporary historical criticism admits as a 
valid criterion. 

2. HisToriciry OF THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES: With regard to the place, the 
day, and the year of the apparition, 
nothing can be affirmed with certainty. 
Every date between 1250 and 1260 is 
probable. The Virgin did not give the 
Scapular to St. Simon but showed or 
offered it to him. What is certain is 
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that the promise was attached to the 
Scapular, not to the tunic or the white 
mantle. 

8. THE SaBpatinE Buti: The authen- 
ticity of the Bull offers serious difficulties 
which have not been solved up to the 
present, since the first document which 
relates it is a hundred and fifty years 
after. This does not impede the Sabbatine 
Privilege from being authentic, because 
the Church has confirmed it repeatedly 
—and that is enough! 

4, THe CONFRATERNITY OF THE 
Brown ScapuLar: Every attempt to 
date the Confraternity in the thirteenth 
century lacks solid foundation. Its origin 
should be deferred until the middle of 
the fourteenth century. In the sixteenth 
century its organization centralized at 
Rome; and Protestantism contributed to 
its extraordinary expansion by provoking 
a favorable reaction among the faithful. 
Actually, it flourishes in the Church more 
than ever in the past. 

To Conciupe: Father Eliseus’ book is 
very well done and of scientific value 
within reach of the learned reader. And 
we can assert with knowledge of the 
subject that there does not exist in 
Italian, Spanish, German, or English a 
compendium of its kind which can be 
compared to it. He who translates this 
work into the aforesaid languages would 
do a great service to the cause of the 
Brown Scapular of Carmel. 


— Farner Orizio, O.C.D. 
Carmelite House of Theology 
Washington, D. C. 
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